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THE SOVIET UNION. OF WHICH SO MUCH IS SPOKEN BUT SO 

LITTLE IS KNOWN. 

The Soviet Union is 22,400,000 square kilometres that 
cover one-sixth of the Earth, half of all Europe and one- 
third of Asia, and when it is sunrise in the west of the So- 
viet Union it has already become dark in the east. There 
are more than 100 different nationalities making up 
260,000,000 people in all, living in fifteen different re- 
publics. 

NOT BY THE MIND ALONE CAN RUSSIA BE UNDERSTOOD, NOR 
MEASURED BY THE COMMON YARDSTICK. 

I write these words on a large square of carved wood 
that I use for a writing board and which will always now 
be one of my most treasured possessions: it was given to 
me by the miners of the Ukraine. The board is carved by 
a craftsman and it shows the outline of a pit, a red star 
fixed on top of its pitshaft, and on the board is carved in 
heroic profile the faces of two Soviet miners. 

In South Wales we always find it easier to think of 
such people as heroes, because we haven't forgotten that 
it was during the General Strike of the Twenties, when 
the rest of Britain's workers had already collapsed into 
submission-and when our South Wales miners were con- 
tinuing to strike against cuts in their wages imposed with 
longer working hours and with the call: "Not a penny off 
the pay, not a minute on the day''-our miners and their 
families were suffering real hunger, their children were 
dying of the diseases of malnutrition and tuberculosis. And 
then it was that these Soviet miners, who had little enough 
themselves in those days, then collected £5,000,000 (a vast 
sum for those days), and sent it all to Britain to help our 
starving families. 

These days it has become fashionable to sneer in 
Western newspapers at the term Hero of Socialist Labour. 
Those same newspapers who found it easy enough to ap- 
plaud these people as heroes when they were pouring out 
their own blood in the last war as our allies. 

But in mining communities, the term hero to be ap- 
plied to such miners does not seem so funny still. Min- 
ers, they have to be heroes. And it is a phrase that the 
people of South Wales still use about Soviet miners; re- 
membering those Hungry Twenties, and the Hungry Thir- 
ties. When they helped us, and when nobody else would. 

One day, I had always told myself, I would go to see 
Russia too. To see it all for myself. . . 



People will learn to live easily, cheerfully and hap- 
pily, we are working to this end, isn't it true? 

Your great heart embraces more than just the sorrows 
of Russian lile-it has known "the longing of all countries 
and at all times"-the great, creative longing for happiness 
which inspires the progress of the world. 

Maxim Gorky in a letter to Anton Chekhov 



THE RED AND THE BLACK 


Travelling by train across old Europe was fun. First En- 
gland, then Holland and Germany, West and East: it is the 
only way to travel and still take in the slowly changing 
scenery, the languages that alter as the station platforms 
move past: London Bridge, Harwich, Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
Hanover, Berlin-then, in the middle of the winter night, a 
horrible din of screaming; a German ticket collector, his 
aortic blood-coloured leather strap of authority running 
from his shoulder to his waist, was screaming madly, glit- 
tering glasses on his nose, and nearly clawing at the face 
of a woman who had only lost her railway ticket. 

Coming through the so-called Berlin Wall had been easy 
enough; despite the jackbooted guards, east and west of 
the frontier; West Germans in their longskirted army winter 
greatcoats and behind machineguns set on high watchtowers; 
and on the GDR side their police were strapped about with 
automatic pistols in leather holsters with yellow plastic flaps. 
There was mist and that cold slashing grey rain, a northern 
European rain, that drives from the North Sea, from the 
Baltic, and is carried rattling on the train windows like ma- 
chinegun bullets. 

But by morning the train was rolling slowly across the 
flatness of Poland that stretched to forest horizons; silver 
birch trees huddled shoulder to shoulder along the impos- 
sibly long horizons. A new ticket collector, a Polish girl this 
time and clicking her heels as she impatiently snapped at 
the tickets. The morning had a high sharp wind in it. 



Warsaw. And a quick change to a big steel luxury of 
a Russmn tram that was coming home all the way from Vien- 
na. The Soviet train, steely-blue, with its magnificen^inW 
cars, sleepingcar accommodation at only £ 5 or S o extra \ 
n.ght, with fresh towels, soaps, eau de colo^e a„d Lini 
Russian breakfast with Russian tea served in glasses with 

slke" ^ of”eton 9 SS ' h f m ' Spiked With a 
ice of lemon, was of a standard to capture again all the 

afternoon^ ^ Railway Affe ' Rollin 3 trough hot 

teinoon sunshine, and then, at evening, and just as the 

birch trees were beginning to silhouette against the darken 

CCCP (USSR) y ' there ‘ in the birCh tree " the biR to-- 

The big Soviet train heavily crossed the frontier at Brest 

had soft £ Ca !! ed u B -toitovsk and the Sr guards 
ad soft black leather boots and glamorous looking Russian 

Here, instantly, was the impression of many, many people 
So many people. Some of the 260,000,000 people of Soviet 

foT A K ^ tein rUmWed in to L staHon Z- 

anTsictl bl L" a th d e“ a of e “ ^ * ** 

Old Europe was left behind! 

littlf st‘n e S n ti0n platforms ' ^”1® were selling from their 
bW it ma rT ° f g °° d hot peasant food, at incred 

that were sSad JS ^ ° f ** ^ hot d **s 

dc weie started with spicy meats; a bottle of beer-Pwn- 

slnct m 3 ^ b0ttlG tHat W3S labelled without fuss- BEER 

to wast ^ lns IS PUb,icly 0wned here ‘here is no need 
. waste money on pointless advertising and price infla 

honary labels. Cold roast beef came skewered in chunks "to 
olatfca a ke Indtock" ^ ° K h “ ks of fi-st choc 

headscarves. ’bright wtote and Tnott^undel flS*SS! The 
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little Mother Courages were the heroines of the post-revolu- 
tionary years, and the wartime years: they are not so many 
now, nearly all gone. But they hold, for me, in their strong 
and resolute faces, all that is the real value of human 
courage. 

In that freshening evening air at the first railway sta- 
tion of the frontier in the pine trees there was a sense of 
happiness and relaxation. Here was Russia in a kind of Bol- 
shoi ballet of welcome: young men wearing beards loped 
with briefcases like new Chekhovs; farmers in their knee 
high black supple Russian boots, boots creaking like a gate 
as they paced the platforms; a Russian army officer, his huge 
moustaches curling up around his cheeks, was a face straight 
out of War and Peace, smoking his papirosa cigarette through 
its hollow cardboard filter and standing there on the rail- 
way platform, thinking deeply; the Mother Courages at their 
stalls, their hands couched in their laps or handing out more 
meat and bread and great wedges of the wonderful chocolate 






cake. 

The food was so good, so plentiful, and I ate so gustily, 
that I suddenly realised that the train was gone. 

It had gone from where I'd last seen it at the station 
platform. Gone. Off into that vast and forested Russian dis- 
tance, and taking every last bit of my luggage with it. 

My luggage, my cameras, might now be on their way to 
Leningrad. Or Kiev. Or into the wild dry steppes of Central 
Asia. The sun was sinking redly behind the black birch trees; 
the cold wind was rising. There was a smell of snow. I 
didn't have my overcoat. 

"You have missed the Moscow train?" 

A Soviet Army man with his machinegun clacking on his 
shoulder. "You have missed the Moscow train?" 

The Soviet Army man and a tall corporal had come to 
stand over me where I sat there on the railway station plat- 
form and drinking thirstily over the top of a green bottle of 
cold beer. The Soviet Army men had long greatcoats with the 
two gold stitched letters on the shoulders-CA, for Soviet 
Army. They looked solid. 

"Follow me," one of them said. 
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cm rtT r t h « d beh , in t tfae S ° Viet Army mea thro «gh the crowds 
on the station platform and up the concrete stairs of the 
frontier control post. 

nvlrl 4 f the t0P 0f .*m StairS m ° re S ° Viet Army men under blue 
nylon fur caps. Please. Don't worry. The Moscow train It 

hasnt gone. It s only having its wheels changed." 
of Cha ” 9ed - 1 SUPP0Sed ' the Wid “ ^auge 

"Don't worry." 

What really mattered to them all was that I was a for- 

trafnlnftht'T 9liSh ' ^ ™ nearly missed the ^cow 

tiam and that I was a guest m their country 

overThe^ 0 "™ 3 Army man poillted ' "*■ 

Of ^„ RUSS !^ 9iri “ an Army uniform shouted from the top 
of the control post. "We would like to welcome you to our 
country. Have a good time!" 


° n t] J rou 9h the night, thundering to Moscow and all 
ay from Vienna, the big Russian continental express a 

us P a C lonu a t V h y ° £ din , in 3 cars and sleepingcars. rammed 

along the rails at whacking speeds, towed by an ugly but 

den .d dl f sel , So , meti “ e in night there was the sud- 

that was% ?*”? f Ve the trees and then nnother glare 
that was Smolensk and there was the smell of dry ice and 

snow about and then by dawn with the rising of the sun there 

tinned withV”™' ^ *“?!*“ Sn ° W lhat l0 ° ks as if « is 
tingrf wtth blue m winter, but now had the white of it start- 

by the thin sbarp - - *-» £ 
roof A ! d f then th f fi / St W °° den Russian houses - Snow on their 

bdl oS 8 “ nder tHiS mOTni,1S ' S brfght aye - 

grew around the train^^ 6 3nd SkySCraPerS ° f MoS “ w 

Moscow Radius rignature tune” “ th6 h ° Ur With 
There were slabs of black ice on the Moscow sidewalks. 
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and streams of low-slung cars, stout-hearted Moskvitches, 
Volgas, and the lighter Lada, surging down Gorky Street and 
on into Red Square, and the traffic militia were perched on 
observation platforms or black booted and swinging their 
truncheons that were barred with white stripes, the baton 
they use to conduct the traffic. They wore the blue nylon 
fur cap. 

Moscow's traffic rolled over manhole covers in the road- 
ways that steamed and there was the smell of cold in the air: 
that fresh smell of far distant forest, and the sea. Outside 
the big department stores that stay open till eight-nine 
o'clock at night, busy shoppers were carrying newly bought 
television sets through the sidewalk crowds to their cars, 
and laden with those expensive Russian cameras that Rus- 
sians all delight in: girls like ballerinas, princesses of the 
snows, in furs that flew switching around their knees above 
high Lapp-looking boots, were wearing fur hats on lightning 
blonde hair, and with cherried lips and wind reddened cheeks : 
Moscow men were wearing windbreakers, their hands stuffed 
in their pockets. And it was cold. A ripping wind in the 
sun blaze from Red Square where St. Basil's cathedral showed 
its gold and apple domes; soaking up the small winter 
sunshine in the Moscow squares, typists and girl students ate 
hot sausages in batter. On the sidewalks Soviet Army and 
Soviet Navy men hurried with briefcases; Moscow's win- 
dows were doubleglazed and sealed against the power of the 
snow that was in the air. Hurrying along in the shopping 
crowds coming past the house that Tolstoy lived in were 
Tajiks and Kirghiz and Uzbeks: thick-set men with high 
cheekbones and eyes narrowed by the wind of the high Asia 
steppe, men in baggy black trousers and knee-high boots, 
and with the black and silver braided skullcaps on their 
heads. 

In the cold sweet winter air people bawled to each other: 
"Kholodno! Cold. Is cold, yes. Kholodno!" 

A true Nordic crisp in the cold to the insides of your 
nostrils when you blew upwards from your mouth to try 
to warm the tip of your nose. Your eyes ran with tears from 
the wind. 
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On the way to the airport there was fresh snow in wild 
flurries, gobs of it blowing sideways on the wind, and Mos- 
cow's morning streets were muffled footfalls and the mush 
of an early morning trolleybus sloshing through the slush: 
so snowy was it at the airport that you use to go south in 
the USSR that it meant a three-hour wait aboard the Ilyu- 
shin turbo-jet of Aeroflot; a plane packed with Russians in 
wet fur hats, and boots, while a snow machine was clearing 
snow from the runway. 

Hours later, and three miles up in the air, battling grey 
cloud, suddenly there was the sword steel curve of a river 
down below. 

And the black and winter green of fir forests. 

The Ukraine. 


With the weather warming up, the kvas wagons were out 
on the streets already. Kvas, that most popular drink of 
old Russia that has spread by now to every corner of the 
Union. We've got nothing in Britain like it and I've seen 
nothing like it in any other part of the world. For us in the 
West, all our honest farmhouse drinks have been rubbished 
down the drain in favour of those bottled cokes and mas- 
sively advertised and pricey chemical fizz; but these people 
have had the sense not to meddle with the goodness of kvas: 
which is made easy enough by infusing toasted rye bread in 
yeast and hot water, till you produce a near-beer draught 
that comes out in bottles or hermetically-sealed kvas wagons 
that roll through, the sunshine of the streets like giant met- 
al thermos flasks on wheels, and it comes chuckling out into 
the glass at only three kopeks 1 a half-pint, or six for a pint 
glass; and you quaff it from solid English-style pint glasses 
that have handles to them just like in your proper English 
pub. Kvas; a pint that tastes of summer fields. Ice cold, it 
is served you by the woman sitting to her kvas tap there in 
the street. Another glass, and the squeaking spigot is turned, 
the glass shoved under it, a summertime's sweetness comes 
foaming out in a deep brown fresh drink. 

1 rouble (100 kopeks) is worth approximately 80 pence. -Ed. 
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Red Square 





I have read in a recently published Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning account of Russia and the Russians that kvas tastes 
"like old coffee grounds”, is the colour of muddy water, and 
that "foreigners usually pass up a second mug". 

In fact, I have seen a great many foreign tourists enjoy- 
ing it daily, glass after glass. I wish somebody had the bright 
idea of bringing it to the West. 

Russians 1 eat massively and cheaply: and Russian work- 
ers stand square and strongly built and their children look like 
coming Olympic athletes. Even in the smallest cafe-KAOE- 
the food is of good quality and very cheap: fresh roast fish, 
roast liver, and the memorable and excellent rye bread: 
washed down with the clear sweet beriozka juice that is actu- 
ally the sap from birch trees, tapped in spring, a heaven sent 
drink in hot spring sunshine. And rich brown apple juice. 
The fruit juices are poured out in front of you into iced 
glasses-very cheap, no money is wasted in expensive packag- 
ing and market competition. "Pajalsta- Please." You ask for a 
glass of beriozka juice. And it's poured. "Spasibo- Thank 
you." 

"Pajalsta.” The lady behind the counter hands you the 
glass. Immense and old-fashioned courtesies are exchanged 
even in the smallest workmen's cafe and hotel buffet. The 
counter ladies flick up the cash tally on the old-fashioned 
abacus, just plain curved steel rods and beads on a little 
wooden rack on the counter. When they smile, such is the 
fashion for replacing a tooth with a nugget of gold, that 
their smiles are like sunbursts. The counter ladies of the 
buffets who seem largely to go in for the coppery en bouffant 
hairstyles, lacquered, insisting as they do on the courtesies 
of the "Pajalsta- Please", to each new customer's demand 
for food; they are known, nevertheless, to be ladies who will 
stand for no nonsense. Any late night customer having downed 
what they consider to be enough of the drink Pivo, they 
will outstretch a quivering forefinger and with a voice that 
batters upon the ears. "Buffet ne rabotaet. The buffet is closed. 
And no more beer for you." The outstretched finger. "Niet!” 


1 By Russians the author usually means any Soviet people.-Brf. 
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On the streets of the Ukraine, as elsewhere in the Union, 
first thing that strikes you is the absence of those scream- 
ing-coloured advertisements demanding that you-buy. What? 
Anything. Products. The demand of profits. The traffic on 
the roadways, those big fat-tyred Russian lorries and vans 
with their clips holding down their engine bonnets, are all 
sprayed in plain duff green. And stencilled starkly in white 
BREAD or POST or PETROL. And everything bounding along 
the roadways because Soviet Russia is building, building- 
I and on the move. 

Smoking in restaurants and most buffets is forbidden. 
NO SMOKING! are the words that are printed up on the 
walls. Russian cigarettes are cheap compared to Western prices 
that are inflated by purchase tax: brands include import- 
ed Cuban cigarros, a powerful smoke, and the cheapest home- 
grown brand of the Avrora and Miner brand of cigarettes 
that I personally liked. Avroras have a jaggedly vital picture 
on the packet showing that famous old battle cruiser the 
Aurora, which, up in Leningrad, fired the first shot that sig- 
nalled the Bolshevik revolution. And the Miner cigarettes, 
a very powerful smoke, indeed, sport a stark woodcut of a 
Soviet coal miner on the packet. Soviet miners were suitably 
pleased to see that I actually preferred those as a brand. Best 
of all, though, are the Kazbek papirosas with the cardboard 
hollow filter that you bite on as you smoke. 

Trolleybus and tramcar fares, by the way, are incredibly 
cheap: public travel costs in the USSR have not gone up since 
the 1930's: it still only costs you five kopeks on a bus, four 
kopeks on a trolleybus, no matter how far you go. 

And the Soviets are choosey shoppers. Like the French 
and the Germans. What we in places like Britain have been 
cured into accepting for usual in the way of consumer goods 
will not be tolerated in the Soviet Union. Russians make a 
habit of carrying in their pockets or in their briefcases those 
handy string bags that are used to carry home the day's 
s iopping; you see them, briefcase in hand, prodding with 
steel forks at the excellent loaves of fresh bread, of all des- 
cription, put out for sale at the Gastronoms (Grocery stores) 
and supermarts: freshbaked bread, always, because the very 
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idea of a pre-sliced wrapped and packaged loaf would turn 
a Russian's stomach: or buying a steak and a bottle of wine 


to take home for the evening meal. Steaks in the shops are 
large and thick; so were the Russian sorts of sausages. Clothes 
in Russian shops are, in some cases, apparently more 
expensive than in the West; but you see that Russians are 
generally not worse dressed than we are: their tiny taxes, 
their fairy-tale small rents, enable the Russians to spend 
more on clothes-because they've got the spending money to 
do it. Even as I write these words it is being announced, by 
a Moscow-based correspondent of the BBC, that such is the 
shortage of clothing in Moscow, that Russians will offer a 
British tourist as much as £70 for a cast-off pair of old blue 
jeans. Such claims are, to say the least, bizarre. Why pay 
£70 for a pair of cast-off old jeans when they can be bought 
easily enough, brand-new and of a very good quality, in 
any Soviet store for the equivalent of £10? Any visitor will 


■ 
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see that for himself. Such distortions are calculated to arouse 
every Russian's impatience. 

The Soviet Union has not experienced any unemployment 
since 1930. 

Two Englishmen I had happened to bump into at the Pe- 
king hotel in Moscow had told me that they themselves hap- 
pened to be in Russia because they were advising on the 
construction of a new chemical plant in Southern Russia. 
They warned me solemnly that Russians are "terrified of 
Western writers". 

"They'll only let you see what they want you to see," 
one of the Englishmen told me. Even in the middle of a Mos- 
cow winter he was actually wearing a blazer. "It's main con- 
cern, this country, is to maintain full employment." 

The Russians were delighted to hear that. One of them 
asked: "What does he suggest?" 





Blowing on the air came the first smells of apricot blos- 
som. Morning sunshine lit the streets of the city of Donetsk 
that is the centre of the Donbas coal-field of the Ukraine. 
A blue and sugary sparkle to the sky, down beyond the hori- 
zon there would be the Sea of Azov. 

2 * 
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The red flag of the Ukraine has a broad blue band, like 
a sea bdow its red horizon. Each of the fifteen republics 
of the Union have their own flags. 

"Thl h M d b °w d int ° 0ne of Donetsk 's biggest hotels, called 
The Miner (imagine a three-star hotel in Britain actual 

ly being dubbed The Miner"! but here, of course it is a 
measure of the high regard and social status of the Soviet 
coal mmer),. and last night it had been a miners' Friday 
n ght. and in the big hotel restaurant a pop-group had been 

thh ne 9 on°, n “ d ths “ wL ^mmed 

with people dancing to hotted up Ukrainian favourites The 

hotel s rooms, each with its bathroom, shower, television lem- 
on flavoured Eussran tea in the mornings, were well within 
the paypacket of any miner. 

Between doing their numbers, wielding their guitars as 

buc^rbehs to th6ir faShi ° n f Iy ' CUt denim ieans^nd big 
buckle belts the pop-group ba-ba-ba-loom-ah-ed before the 

floor was taken again by more coal miners and SSTgiris 

steaks RussL T " i9ht ° Ut ° n the tabIes were 
steaks, Russian champagne, vodka, red and black caviare 

nana 9 s e And“ t'rT' frUit like apples ' oran ^s a "d ba- 
nanas. And yet I d just been reading in a current British news- 

thaUnX USSR he h M ° SC0W Correspondent o£ The Guardian 
that in the USSR shops were so short of fruit that all they 

had to display, proudly, were a few cabbages. And in an 

ofthe la R Pa9e p t,d 1 ° n thC SUbjeCt ° f the 60th anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution, another London national newsna- 

shoriTof S food th "T?®* readers that the USSR is so 

°? t f d t hat people there take the Precaution of keepinq 
Reap Ck ik° n their saucepans when tlle y are cooking anything 
to try and SOme Weste ™ journalists use 

their own arguments! ,ma9e ° £ S0VietS ° nIy 

We were driving out through Donetsk's boulevards This 
City of a Million People and a Million Roses'. Because its 
wide boulevards are banked with roses in summer 

H,dh S a f ° U |, nder ' lnterestln 9 1 y enough, was a man called John 
Hughes; born near my home town, in Merthyr Tydfil in 
South Wales. This whole area was sold by a Rus^an^ to 


John Hughes, just 100 years ago, for £24,000. And the first 
inhabitants of what is now Donetsk city were just 164 poor 
peasants, artisans, and Don Cossacks, tempted in from the 
wide steppe to work for a few kopeks in the hand before be- 
ing driven off again, broken by savage and sweated labour, 
nystagmus from chopping coal by candlelight in crude mine 
tunnels, malnutrition and tuberculosis. 

"We only know that John Hughes, he was a Welshman," 
the Russians told me. John Hughes was employed at the Cy- 
farthfa ironworks in Merthyr as something called a 'practical 
mechanic', at a very early age. But, after that, he had a facto- 
ry of his own: and he invented the Millwall Shield, the ar- 
mour plate used for battleships, and that made his name. 
Enough to get him noticed by the Russian government. The 
Czar encouraged the foreigner to set sail, with his machinery 
and his new ideas, through the Mediterranean and up into 
the Sea of Azov, and to drag his machinery ashore here and 
set up the first iron foundries and coal pits in this place 
that was, then, called Hughesovka or, to suit the Russian ear, 
Yuzovka. In those days, 1865, there were less than 2,500 miles 
of railway in the whole of Imperial Russia. So it was that 
this Novorusskoe Obshchestvo, it meant the New Russian 
Company, was the name of the company that old John 
Hughes set up here. 

Donetsk's museum of regional studies has the grainy 
blown up prints of the old Hughesovka. Bad old days they 
must have been, too: hovels to live in for the workers, some 
of them just dugouts on the steppe itself, iron beds to lie on, 
and food that was often just raw potatoes. And, there are the 
photographs of the Czarist days' coal-mine owners of Donetsk; 
smiling, satisfied, into the camera lens, as they posed along- 
side the White counter-revolutionary army generals that 
they employed in the enjoyable business of hanging any coal 
miners who dared to approve the notion that coal mines 
should be taken into public ownership. That happened in 
1919, when the mine owners caught hold of any workers they 
could lay their hands on who had committed the crime of 
supporting the revolution, who were refusing to let the old 
mine owners, the steel company dividend-enjoyers, keep their 
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grim powers of awarding employment, and life, and death 
The mine owners, with the counter-revolutionary generals 
caught and hung workers in batches from the fence posts of 
lailway station yards and coal mines. And then the generals 
and the mine owners posed, smiling, for their photographs 
ogether wjth their dead victims. And with the hangmen 
they employed to do the job. 9 

World ^ Same that ha PP ened *3 * in during 

o Id War II-the Soviet people call it the Great Patriotic 

War When >t was Nazi panzer divisions and their tanks 
that invaded the Ukraine; and, this time, the people of Do- 

the L f f, ellbera . tely fl° oded their mines in order to <kny 
the use of the coal to the invading fascist forces. The Nazis 
determined that the people of Donetsk should pay in Wood 

ians bv n the t0 h reS d St T* The Germans ttrew dvn ~ 

shafts then t . Undreds allve J down in ‘° the flooded mine- 
shafts. then they constructed a concentration camp in the 

By1heHm°Z t t0 - SyStematiCa!Iy deSh '° y its P°P ulati “- 

By the time the returning victorious Soviet Army had broken 
through ° the rescue of Donetsk again, more than a quarter 
of a million of its citizens had been done to death in gas 
chambers and ovens; some were burned alive. On a mound 

trolTevb C ° nCe , ntraUon cam P «ood, where the trams and 
trolleybuses go clanging past there is a stone monument to 

et^l Ze m ■ ^ t0 thCir mem ° ry bums » * a " 

'Nobody is forgotten, nothing is forgotten. . /i 
Nothing can be. "Not even can we forget that some of 
the people who helped run the horror camp were some of our 
own people. The German execution squads werTspedal 

work CrLv° UrSe ' T* SPeda ' ly Picked for that sort ° f 
Oik. Crazy people. And sometimes they even manaqed to 

make some of our own people help them." * 

T ° day ' a t Such war memorials as these, you can see the 


where hundreds ° f 
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u pioneers, schoolchildren who come marching to take 
o quard positions alongside them. "They regard it as an hon- 
ur to jo it," explain the Russians. "They regard it as an 
honour. They take it in turns from the schools to do it." 

"We teach them so that they don't forget. They mustn't 

forget." , , . 

Nothing is forgotten. The Nazis when they came here 

created a horror and a hatred that cannot be so easily for- 
gotten. Systematic shootings by firing squad as soon as the 
Wehrmacht entered Ukrainian villages was the order of the 
day to go with the Wehrmacht notices being pasted up on 
village walls : women and children being lined up against the 
walls and gunned down. As a method of demanding instant 
obedience from the civilian population. "There were some 
people who didn't agree altogether with the Communist sys- 
tem. But when they saw all the atrocities that the Nazis com- 
mitted, they became dedicated Communists and fighters 
against Hitler, too. They never looked back," a Soviet miner 
said as we drove through the morning streets of Donetsk on 
our way to see my first Soviet coal mine. 

Because what the Russians, the Soviets, saw here, in 
that fascist invasion (they prefer not to use the term Ger- 
man invasion' since they do not put blame on the German 
people for any part of it), what they believe they saw in that 
invasion was the front-line of the bully-boys of actual and 
real capitalism. With its mask off. It was the ultimate and 
logical clash of two different ideologies. Socialism and capi- 
talism. 

These people will never forget the blood, the horror that 
capitalism made manifest, brought here. 

Even so, these Soviets are proud to tell you how, up on 
the northern front, when the siege of Leningrad was lifted 
it was the people of Leningrad, who had suffered themselves 
a merciless two-and-a-half-year siege under starvation con- 
ditions, when hundreds of thousands of the city's population 
were still dying of hunger . . . even so, when prisoners, the 
remnants of the broken German besieging army were being 
marched through Leningrad's shell torn streets, even so, 
these Soviets are proud to tell you: "Still in that time you 
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in the style of Russian architecture that Chekhov and Tolstoy 
would have loved. That style of housing is still to be seen: 
still as beautiful. And though some Russians would find it 
astonishing to view the low standard of much of British hous- 
ing, it will be astonishing for us to hear that some Russians 
will actually apologise for the sight of a magnificently built 
traditional-style Russian wooden house: its timbers trimmed 
and squared, its beautifully carved windows and doorway 
lintels, and the freshly-painted American-looking verandah 
and garden fence, and they will grumble apologetically as 
they view the neat gardens with their rows of fresh vegeta- 
bles and the apple and apricots blossoming over all. 

"Soon, soon all these old houses will be pushed away." 
They wave an arm in the direction of these beautiful log hous- 
es seen on the outskirts of some towns, even cities, and most 
especially in Siberia where the taiga forest stretches. "Soon 
they will be pushed away. We are building more of apart- 
ment blocks, modern blocks." Although, it has officially been 
decided, and in good time, that the very best traditions of 
Russian architecture are definitely to be preserved. 

A common sight on the roof of nearly every Russian 
house-is the little wooden dove-cote, even if it is only some 
simply-made little wooden box, to give some bird a wel- 
come to. 

On the highways of Donetsk, the great drab green bru- 
tally efficient lorries are everywhere, many of them linked 
to tow an even heavier trailer that comes rumbling behind 
them.- and, sometimes, not just one, but two big trailers 
roaring along behind a lorry. Yes, Soviet Russia is on the 
move and building. 

Schools, hospitals, new factories. And the traffic that 
serves them is bustling in the early morning sunshine. 

The Russian cars surging down Artem Street are not 
christened with the hard-sell emotive names of the West's 
car industry. There are no aggressive Avengers, no Cutlas- 
ses, no Corsairs and no Scimitars. Here a car is to take 
yourself from your home to your place of work in, to take 
your family down to the Sea of Azov on the weekends, or 
out into the country: the Soviet car industry does not, as the 
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American car industry does, for instance, actually employ 
the serious advice of psychiatrists to warn about what womb- 
colour paint spray scheme the new models of each make of 

be r buffi inf 6 UP °" the “ Selves ' what Phallic symbols' must 
be built into a cars design to make it compete more 

successfully this year on the market. It is not competing 
destructively with itself. competing 

be r Uty ° f S ° Viet motorcar instruction needn't 

be doubted for a moment once you see the performance of 

no b “, pI f es llke Kazakhstan and Siberia. There are 
no built-in obsolescences in their car designs either. 

On the bouievard, Artem Street, was set up on a 
high plinth, one of those famous T-34 tanks of th/wartime 

StflinaradTh ent r °l tllC maSSiVe tank battles like Kursk and 

ingrad: this tank, painted green, and with its wheels red- 

Don e e d t'k WaS Hf re ° n thC main boulevard *at runs through 
Donetsk and down into that old part of the city that is still 

"s buried 1 , aSHUSheS ° Vka ' “ d UndCT thiS tank ' 1 was told 
he fi b? T 9 f neraI wh ° Was killed in the last days of 
the fighting when the Soviet Army came back to the rescue 

of this city. He was killed in the final assault that freed our 
city, explain the Donetsk people today. "And so his men 
buried him here by the roadside." So a Soviet general by So- 
viet philosophy is buried, not in an abbey, but here by the 

Z tv' 6 ^ hS he ' Ped free; here ' “ d »der hi, 

tram « a f “°™ m g-9°-to-work crowds on their Donetsk 

m h ^ and r IeybuSSS t0 see each day, and remember 
obody is forgotten, nothing is forgotten. Like those other 
little monuments you can see outside every village in the 

Sn kr TV° day: , sometimes just the two statues of kneelinq 
chineguns^ 7 * dUtChin9 ^ ston *- ca ™* subma- 

T' eve f y ™ herc that you go in the USSR, in every 
ndeigaiten and school you will see the poster placards +w 

tell each child: WE DO NOT WANT WAR. The Volga car 
I was travelling ,n surged through the traffic. Artem Street 
Donetsk s mam boulevard, is named after a professional 
revolubonary who organised the revolutionary movement in 
the Donbas (Donetsk Basin). "Artem-not his real name but 
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Artem was his revolutionary nickname. They had to have 
secret names to save their lives from the Czarist secret po- 
lice.” There is the statue of him now, Artem, 1 sturdy-legged 
and with that wide collier's back. A statue not to a general 
nor even to a politician, but to a workman. These are the 
unusual things that you get used to seeing in the USSR and 
you know you're not going to see anything quite like them 
anywhere else. 

"Which of our famous miners have you met?" was the 
question gravely addressed to me when I visited a writer's 
circle in the Ukraine. 

Such a question! In British society, it would, of course, 
be inconceivable. It might be: Which of our famous film stars 
have you met? Which of our famous politicians? Which fa- 
mous factory owners, which financiers? 

But not: Which famous miners ? 

They bring warmth and light to the pcoplc'-is the slo- 
gan dedicated to all Soviet miners. 

In Britain, still, miners are regarded, as everyone knows, 
as a dangerous and ill-contcntcd lot; ready always to breed 
new strikes for more pay, safer working conditions. But here 
in the USSR when a boy leaves school and decides to become 
a miner, he gets given a kind of key-to-the-door welcoming 
party by his fellow workers; welcoming him to an honoured 
place in society. 


GLORY TO LABOUR-said the giant red letters topping 
the old slagheaps on the outskirts of Donetsk; old slagheaps 
dating back to Czarist times, but now they were being fresh- 
ly planted over with new young birch and poplar trees. On 
Saturday-Red Saturday, or Subbotnik as it is called-hundreds 
of thousands of Donetsk's citizens, office workers as well as 
artisans, are to be seen giving their day of labour free, plant- 
ing trees to beautify the old slagheaps, hoeing in the rose- 
beds along Donetsk's boulevards to clear away the last rav- 

1 He died in 1921, while testing a new kind of vehicle.-Ed. 



ages of the winter. Red Saturday, the Saturday in April that 
omes just before each year's celebration of Lenin's birth- 
day, as it was explained to me, is the Saturday every year 
when everybody over Soviet Russia decides to give that one 
day of their labour free, whether it be preparing the streets 
of then beloved cities for summer, or at their usual places 
of work: and all the money that is earned from Red Saturday 
s given towards some national fund. The proceeds of one of 
he most recent Red Saturdays went to pay for the construe- 
tion of a new Soviet cancer research centre 

il,„y e had / assed thr0Ugh D ° n <*sk-s boulevards and the 
theatres and restaurants and the big department stores like 

the old H l Cd ' Wh ‘ te Swan St01 ' e ' and were now through 
the old Hughesovka part of the city, y 

Now when British coal mines are closing down at a fan- 
tastic rate, as they have been doing since 3 the end of “e 

Admitted P ° lnt Where the COal industr y is officially 

admi ed as being in a state of crisis, the Soviet Union is 

i^ist-as^stia-a 

Where 60 years of capitalist exploitation, which means 
human exploitation by profit-hungry investors, has to™ the 
guts out of the British coal-mining industry san D ed the 

ttelrf t" mi ”^ tha W- f ^thltaj of 

llWd m f h leS ' eSe PaSt 60 yearS in the Sovie t Union have 

SnTftir e orchT S - t0 h UiId thdr Palaces of Culture, 
mine i ™ S “ the grounds su ™unding their coal 
stadiums” ° lymplC ’ Sized ind0OT dimming pools and sports 

vear1 n in h a e h TiT* 6 that the y have “al for the next 1,000 
years. In about 10 years time the high peak of the worlds 

n going to b 11 ^ a " d fr0m th “ » 

Vf 9 ?™ 9 to be runmn g down. . . The only real alternatives 
fuel then are going to be atomic-or coal. 

mom™fwe fU dn : a . hard,y bein 9 9 ivcn a 'good press at the 
moment. We don t know enough about it to be sure it is quite 
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safe enough. A nuclear power station catastrophe is not a 
pretty thing to think about. 

The first coal mine that I was going to be able to see used 
to be called the 'Giant'. Just on the outskirts of Donetsk, 
it is now called the Abakumov mine. 

Going down a Russian coal pit is a kind of ceremony. 
First, the pep talk between the 'brigadiers’ who are the lead- 
ers of each team of the coal mine's workers and the chaps of 
their teams. The plans for the day's work were thoroughly 
discussed. Then everybody makes his way to the changing 
rooms that are supervised by urgent women busily engaged 
in handing out the white and freshly-washed undergarments 
that all Soviet miners wear. Over these you pull on the thick 
twill miners uniforms that have easy rip-away clips to them 
instead of buttons. It will be cold enough down there in the 
mine with its constant supply of fresh air being pumped 
through it to maintain an even working temperature. "It can 
be lovely down there in the pit when it's too hot in summer- 
time up there on the surface!" the miners said as we pulled 
on the pit clothes. Better than socks, Soviet miners favour 
the Army style of cloth wrapping for each foot before you 
pull on the knee-high soft strong leather boots: Army men 
have used this foot cloth by long tradition, an oblong of 
cloth is wrapped round each foot, tucked into place around 
the ankles-"Unlike socks, these never wear out!"-and then 
you stand up to knot your sweat muffler to your throat. Your 
light plastic safety helmet is clapped on your head. Then you 
buckle the belt around your waist that carries a battery of 
your miner's safety lamp, and your emergency breathing 
mouthpiece that you will need to bite on after clipping your 
nose tight, in case of a below ground emergency. The emer- 
gency kits will give you an hour’s breathing. Time to reach 
the surface again. 

And when you do come up at the end of the shift there 
■will be hot showers and sometime a Russian sauna waiting. 
But what is waiting now is the pit cage. A Russian girl in 
dungarees clangs a bell. You step into the cage and you drop 
down into the darkness. 
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started to lower the mine-car down a slope of rails that led 
on into the darkness. Flickers of light from our safety hel- 
niets-clipped with the head-lamp-lit the faces of the Rus- 
sian miners around me. A miner joked. "We're travelling 
second-class. And no couchettes." 

At the humming hot darkness of the coal face of the Aba- 
kumov mine, the seam of Donbas coal slanted in a slope so 
steep you had to brace your back against the newly-mined 
broken coal behind you; more lumps of fresh coal cracking 
under your kneecaps as you squatted to watch the rack-and- 
track cutting machines working in their metallic song, up 
and down the coal face, chewing out the coal with their hard- 
ened metal teeth and racking it towards the constantly 
shuffling conveyor belt. The miners of the Abakumov have 
to use a newly-invented power support, invented here in the 
Ukraine, to buttress the roof that was only inches over our 
heads: the coal cutters chewed into the diamond glittery coal 
and the blackened faces of coal miners around me showed 
whitish rivulets of sweat around their eyes. The Abakumov 
coal face was linked to the complex console control-board up 
on the mine’s surface. A radio telephone system co-ordinates 
the work that is going on down here. Methane gas monitor- 
ing boxes are clipped to the steel roof supports over your 
head. These boxes are a product of the Soviet coal mines 
safety research institutes. They will bleep out a warning if 
methane gas comes leaking out from the coal seam and into 
the air. 





Several hundred men were working this shift down un- 
derground, but down here, apart from the noise of the ma- 
chines, there was a certain kind of calm: working away, ev- 
ery man lit by the light from the lamp in his helmet, each 
man knows his own job and each man dependent on the 
others around him for his safety. A coal face in a pit like 
this is a separate family of workers under their own briga- 
dier, team leader. "And unless a brigadier is popular with 
the men in his team, he doesn't stay a brigadier for long, ei- 
ther!" as it was explained to me. Tonight, the brigadier may 
be visiting some of his miner comrades in their homes to ask 
if there are any problems that his work-mates want advice 
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and help about: perhaps how to go about getting a new 

° r a car, or the education of their 

children. Abakumov's miners told me that for a three-room 
modern apartment, with bathroom and telephone, they paid 
only about 12 roubles-per month! A trivial rent by Western 
comparisons. Low income tax. To their interested questions, 
I was able to tell them of the sort of swingeing income tax 
demands, choking crippling rents, that British miners pay- 
otten as much as a quarter of a worker's paypacket. The So- 
viet miners gasped. Even as I write these words it is being 
announced that an official government survey shows that in 
Britain, in 1978, the average British family paid more in 
income tax every week than the money they had to spend on 
food. And that is official. Not only do Western tax and rent 
demands appear mind-boggling to Soviet workers but, as they 
were able to tell me, with great satisfaction, when a coal 
miner here gets his Soviet state 'Honoured Miner Award', 

° n he Wl11 onl y pay half his usual rent for the rest 
ot his life. An extra bonus. 

After a shower when we were back again at the pithead 
we were making our way to the canteen. Hot meals are pro- 
vided down below ground. And there was a large canteen at 
ie pithead that had its walls all decorated with ceramic mu- 
rals showing scenes from Ukrainian life: all done by this 
pit s own coal miners, and in their spare time. The mine's 
terrazzoed front entrace was hung with the red banners of so- 
cialist achievement for gaining new coal production records. 
Theie were photographs of honoured miners and honoured 
women coal mine employees and engineers. On a board there 
were one or two names of miners who had temporarily dis- 
graced themselves by being . . . found to be drunk 

"They'll be the talk of the place for days,” said a miner 
who was leading the way to the canteen. 

Besides our pale British appetites, Russians are mighty 
eaters and quaffers. "And in the old days," said the miner, 
the first thing that a landlord used to do with a peasant 
who was coming to look for work was to offer him something 
to eat. . . Because they believed, you see, that if you eat well 
you work well.” And even now the eating of food is the 
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mark of a vibrant masculinity. "We like to work-and we 
like to eat!" grin the Russians as they work their way through 
forkloads of cold meats and cucumbers that are sliced heart- 
ily, Russian-fashion, lengthways in chunks, and whole roast 
chickens and steaks, washed down with gallons of mineral 
water, fresh from the Caucasus and bottled at only a few 
kopeks a bottle. For this special occasion, the end of our 
afternoon's work down the Abakumov, there were welcom- 
ing toasts drunk in those tiny sunlight-glinting glasses of 
Russkaya Vodka, pincercd up between finger and thumb: "To 
the people of Britain-and to your coal miners-may we all 
come to understand one another the better in peace and 
friendship!" the drink must be downed in one-'Tn one! Bot- 
toms up!"-as they command you to drink, the Russians dip 
their heads down and bring them up again short and side- 
ways, holding their vodka glasses out at you at arms length: 
"A toast to the miners of Britain! Bottoms up!" 

"Vodka." A miner, now that his day shift was done, 
clenched his fists as he vibrated his arms demonstrably. 
"Vodka-make str-onnggg." 

The practised knockback, the eyelids roll shut as the 
sharp sunlight taste of vodka goes down. "Khorosho-ve ry 
good -Khorosho." 

Then we dipped our spoons in our borscht. That famed 
borscht of the steppe of the Russian folk-tales. Cabbage 
soup, but of a strength that pale name never signifies. Cab- 
bage, green or red, is in it, sure. But with chopped meats, 
and sometimes a dollop of sour cream on top. A soup for 
steppe winter weather and a bowful of it is enough to work 
a day out on a steppe farm on. The Russians love their 
borscht soup. Spoon grasped in honest no-nonsense fashion, 
on the first enjoyable mouthfuls, a thumb will be cocked in 
approval. "Khorosho- b-o-r-s-c-h-t !" 

"When you drink, it is necessary to eat!" An Abakumov 
miner handed me plates of chicken legs. Another bottle of 
vodka was being opened. Not the usual spirity white, but 
red. This was a special choice Ukrainian vodka, and with a 
large red hot pepper lying infused in the bottom of the 
bottle. 
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During the last iO years, this 
the title of Enterprise of Commun 
anniversary of the Revolution-the 
Red Challenge Banner of the CC 
of Ministers, the All-Union Central 
and the Central Committee of the Ko 
Before the revolution, thinqs 
here in Donetsk," said VI 
the heading team. 

Vladimir Pikhterev v:zz 
and he and his team drove 
faces at the mine. This i~ 
the pit he and his team, as well 
mine, had been welcomed 1^ 
as press cameras clicked and TV 
We have no rich relations to help 
and that is why such good 
dally welcomed in this ar_ 
injured by war. They recognise, too, that it 
we have no rich relations to help us" that it 
their own industrial effort that 
last war. And it helps them f 
today. I use those words quality ofTife 

this is no mere consumer society. "There 

In l J n U -l in , dUSlrial P"-." these people say 
vorkers ° 3 ° f ourse lves-the actual 


never a question of what I wanted to do. I wanted to be a 

miner.” 

Pikhterev added: "Besides being a coal miner, I am also 
a member of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine.” Which was 
utterly astonishing to hear. But it is so. The Soviets have 
a method of government whereby it is the workers them- 
selves who are the equivalent of what we think of as Members 
of Parliament. "The one difference between us and miners in 
capitalist countries," said Pikhterev, "is that in this coun- 
try we are not afraid of unemployment." With Britain's near- 
ly 2,000,000 workers now languishing in unemployment's 
damp shadow-and 15,000,000 unemployed in Europe as a 
whole-that must have an enviable sound to it. 

"It is because,” said Pikhterev, "we arc sure of our fu- 
tures in this way that we feel that wc can concentrate on 
the task, the one task-to work better. 

"Personal initiative is encouraged. And wc have what 
we call Socialist Emulation. In 1965, this pit was produc- 
ing 200,000 tons of coal. In 1976, this went up to 800,000 
tons. This is the result of we workers here knowing that we 
literally own our own mine. . . As Leonid Brezhnev said : 
'The collective in which one works is a home, family and 
school rolled into one.' " 

And this, too, say the miners, is why industrial strikes 
amongst coal miners in the Soviet Union are unknown. 

"Why should we go on strike? Who would we be striking 
against-ourselves? If there are any problems that arise, 
we can settle them here. Amongst ourselves." 


very, very awful 
v, a brigadier of 

was a man with high Slav cheekbones 
“""2 new tunnels to provide new coal 
morning in the big lecture hall of 
• •-1 as other workers of the 
by the pit's own brass band 
- / cameras recorded the scene. 
J us, the Russians say, 
news for coal production is espe- 
area of the Ukraine so grievously 
was just because 
was only 
helped them win in the 
to the quality of life they have 
~ — i because you can 

is more to 


At the Miner Hotel next morning, I was able to see in 
the well-patronised hotel buffets-because even people from 
outside who are not actually staying at an hotel will come 
in to use the buffets-that Russians like to start their day 
with three or so hardboiled eggs, half a loaf of best rye 
bread, some white bread, a pint of kefir that is a thickened 
milk like youghurt and is swallowed with gusto off a spoon, 
a tin of sardines, or a half-pound of cooked liver, a couple 
of cutlets of roast fish like hake, and a few glasses of Rus- 




s.an tea or coffee, and maybe a chocolate eclair to round 

wVff/S* T rt ° £ bl ' eak£ast that Borrow would 

and off 0 ^ ^ u 3t w BUt her£ 1 am talking o£ the snack ' 
and-off-to-work breakfast of a busy worker. If they are 

lounging over Sunday breakfast it could well be bread and 

b “ 6r ' l dlsb o£ cucum ber and onions spread with sour 
cream kefir again slices of cold sturgeon, tomatoes, and a 
plate-burying steak with onions and thinly sliced chips or 
very Often, some pancakes stuffed with meat, and those fol- 
lowed fast with sweet pancakes poured over with svrup. And 
washed down with glass after glass of Russian ‘ tea" each 
ith its fresh slice of lemon in the glass. The cost of such 
a meal m the average Russian home I haven't gone into But 

md tVrt el v ber i* at tHe sterling exch ange rate is one-rouble- 
and-thirty-kopeks to the pound. And one can eat well in 

Moscow for 14 roubles a week: I know because X experi- 
mented to see if you could do it, and you can; at a self-serve 
cafe in a Moscow street called Kuznetsky Most. I found that 
a breakfast of kefir, half a loaf of rye bread, a platter of liver 
and onions with fried potatoes, followed by a glass of coffee 
and a cream-stuffed cake, came each morning to less than 
a rouble. Lunch of sliced roast beef with two veg. a glass 
of fruit juice, a glass of coffee, and some ice crcam-catne 
o not much more. Meals in popular tourist hotels of Mos- 
cow come dearer. Hotels like the new Rossia, now the big- 
gest hotel m Europe, and of a standard to compare with the 
most expensive of Western hotels, like the Hiltons; but still 

If y . OU are 9 ° ing as a tourist to the USSR, 

service “*7 T eVening out ' £or the waiter 

service and the music and the dancing in some luxurious 

tef : h ° tel like Leningrad's famous Astoria Ho- 

tel, for instance, you can expect that he who calls the tune 
can expect to pay the piper: even so, dinner of beef stroga 

tal co^ of C C7 mPa9ne ' raViare ’ fruit 3nd ice a to- 

tal cost of £7 or so, compares more than favourably with 

London prices. Measure against this the statutory Soviet 

” ™ 1 ' 1 °“ that iS about five P er cent of the Soviet 

wlrk *« Wage 7 ou see the cost °f living for every Soviet 
worker is very low indeed. Entertainment is cheap. A seat at 
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the cinemas that are in every Palace of Culture-each group 
of mines has its own Palace of Culture-is only about 20 ko- 
peks. Medical care, health care: Entirely free. Life insurance: 
Unnecessary. Save for unemployment's rainy day? Remember 
what the English chemical engineers said. There won't be 
one. No unemployment since 1930. I have since heard the 
claim by prominent British politicians-who were fiercely crit- 
icising an "unfortunate” speech made in Moscow by a British 
trade union leader on a visit to the USSR who had praised 
the Union's achievement in eradicating the scourge of 
unemployment that the West has come to accept as an inev- 
itable 'living death', as yet another British politician has, 
aptly enough, described it-the claim, by those Right-wing 
Western politicians, that the Soviets have eradicated unem- 
ployment only by 'forcing' people into unsuitable jobs. 
Yet the Constitution of the USSR not only specifically 
guarantees every Soviet citizen's right to work, but also 
guarantees him employment in his own profession - 1 

Here in the coal region of the Donbas no coal miner is 
a drudge but a proud man in his own society. And they only 
work those 30 hours a week. While in the West, the set-up 
is to persuade miners, or any worker, come to that, of the 
worthless pointlessness of their own existence, and that they 
are lucky to be in labour at all-in the Soviet Union the 
miner is once and for all assured of his own future. That 
slogan: They bring warmth and light to the people. And 
those giant photographs of their famous miners emblazoned 
on billboards that line the boulevards that run out from Do- 
netsk, past the apricot and the apple blossoms, and towards 
Makeyevka and Thorez. 

Red and black. These are the traditional colours of all 
Ukrainian life. The colour of the red of lifeblood, and the 


1 Article 40 of the Soviet Constitution declares: "Citizens of the 
USSR have the right to work (that is, to guaranteed employment and 
Pay in accordance with the quantity and quality of their work, and 
not below the state-established minimum), including the right to choose 
their trade or profession, type of job and work in accordance with 
their inclinations, abilities, training and education, with due account 
of the needs of society."-Ed. 
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uo ™ wncre the bl ack soil of the Ukraine was being 
warmed now by spring, I met a man in an orchard. Apricot 
and apple blossom all around us. The orchard was part of an 
estate that any old Czarist landowner would be jealous of. In- 
side the orchard was an indoor swimming pool. And a dining 
hall decorated with murals of tiled ceramics. The entrance 
to an estate with a white portico of shining steps and a foun- 
tain that was sparkling upwards in the sunshine. 

This estate, this orchard, the heated indoor swimming 
pool, are all part of a Russian coal mine. The mine was near 
the sunny town of Thorez, named after a French communist 
party leader, and here I was meeting another of the Donbas's 
tamous miners- Vasily Steblanko. 

In Britain," said Steblanko, "I visited Sheffield, of 
which our city of Donetsk is a 'twin' city. 

Those British miners, when they heard I was a Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet as well as being a coal miner-that 
would at least be m the equivalent of being a British Mem- 
ber of Parliament-they refused to believe it. They told me 
kughmg that they didn't believe that I was a coal miner 
at all. Not really. So I said to them: 'Alright,' I said, 'you 
take me down one of your British coal pits and let me han- 
dle your coal cutting machine and I'll show you if I'm a min- 
er or not.' So they did. And I did-and I drove that coal 
cuttei for them-and then they said, 'Yes, you're a real min- 
er you re a real coal miner, alright!' They believed. They 
believed me then, alright." For 12 years Vasily Steblanko 
has been both a coal miner and a Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet. And now he has "risen through the ranks" to become 
this coal mine's own deputy chief engineer. When he visited 
Bntam, he was still a team leader, brigadier at this mine. 
But in Britain I saw conditions of safety that I didn't like," 

hC l aiC !’J^ ritish Safety conditions are not so strict as here 
in the USSR. In one mine that I saw', there in the drift there 
was no roof lining even! That wouldn't be allowed here. 

^rTccD 5 very i Strict A nd I noticed that though herein 
the USSR we take a great many dust suppression measures. 


in the British mines there was a lot of dust. . . Yes, and British 
miners work longer hours than we do. And, when I told 
them, they were surprised to hear that we actually get free 
certificates to go on holiday in summer and stay on the 
Black Sea or places like our special Rest Houses." 

Which of our famous miners have you met? It was at Ma- 
keyevka, near Donetsk, that I met Anatoly Belikov. He worked 
at the Bajanov coal mine that is named after a former 
Minister of Mines: it is one of Makeycvka's complex of 35 
coal mines. Opened in 1964, it produces 1,500,000 tons of 
coal each year. At the age of 44, Anatoly is a brigadier in 
his pit: and his face was one of those on the billboards on 
the boulevards driving out from Donetsk. Anatoly Belikov 
has so many decorations and honours to his name that he 
has to keep a spare jacket in his wardrobe, pinned with all 
those solid gold stars and medals, and he just slips that on 
for special occasions. Brigadier Belikov, Hero of Socialist 
Labour, welcomed me to a meal at his Makeyevka home; he 
and his wife set out on the table in his modern apartment an 
overwhelming meal of cold sturgeon, red and black caviare, 
steak, fruit, champagne, and vodka-though, as he emphasised 
shyly, he does not drink himself. Sure, it was not an ordi- 
nary meal but a special one-for the guest. With the meal, 
we tasted some of the salt perch that the brigadier had just 
caught on a fishing trip down to the Sea of Azov, one of his 
favourite relaxations. "I salted this fish in the sunshine out on 
the balcony here," said Anatoly. He ran a new Volga car. 
He earns 500 roubles a month. Rent for this very spacious 
modern apartment-only 10 of those roubles a month. 1 Ana- 
toly was originally from the Kursk district. 

"I liked mining from the first," he said. "My wife and 
I have two children . . . my daughter has just got married." 

As a coal mine brigadier, it means, he says, that he 
has to be a teacher as well to his coal producing team of 
80 men. "I teach them to become good members of society. . . 
And to have a real love of their profession. The profession 

1 A. Belikov's rent is half what it would normally be, because he 
is a Hero of Socialist Labour.-£d. 
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of coal mining. Well/' as Anatoly Belikov says, "it all de- 
pends what sort of society you live in. This society does 
not, thank goodness, run on just the profit motive." 

Describing the key-to-the-door party that welcomes a 
boy when he leaves school and joins the coal mining profes- 
sion Belikov explained how each new recruit is shown that 
besides the Palaces of Culture owned by each group of 
mines, where he can see films and plays, often performed by 
professional visiting groups of actors, at a cost of only a few 
kopeks for his seat, he will also now have access to the 
mine s own sanatoriums, hospitals, and kindergartens for his 
children when the time comes for him to have his own fami- 
ly. And the mine's own holiday camp down at holiday resorts 
like the Sea of Azov where he can drive down for the week- 

T tqqp °- r S ? y £ ?' l0n9Gr holidays in summer. Petrol in the 
USSR is cheap by Western prices, and many miners run their 

ZinTunuluaf 0 *"“* ** 3 Weekend ' S is 

tJ i e f** jcct of . holida y^ a miner from the Abakumov 
told me that the previous summer he and his wife had taken 
heir month s summer holiday in the Crimea where they had 
spent in iour weeks the equivalent of more than £1,000 An 
undreamt-of sum for a British miner to fork out for a sum- 
mer holiday Most of whom couldn't save up that kind of 
cash in a lifetime. But then these miners here don't need 
to save m the way our British miners do; or to save 
against those rainy days'. Every Soviet miner can retire 

Whkh bp' n, v ; and 9Ct 120 ' 160 r ° ublcs a month Pension. 
Which he still keeps no matter what new profession he de- 
cides to take up. 

If they want to these miners are all able to move into 
a Sanatorium Prophylactic establishment to get free treat- 

massa S oeT een ^ * ““ minC: sunray treat ™nt, mu.de 
massage by masseuses, water massage, and a very popu- 

.. form h , ot , mud P ack treatment: with that, as they relax 
hey arc handed an invigorating newly-invented drink called 

whiohT n « T hich 1 WaS P revai,ed to try and 
which I would describe as tasting like a sweeter kind of 

Guinness, but with even more froth. A miner spends his day 



getting this health treatment before and after going down 
the pit. Facilities are equally available for all women emp- 
loyees in the coal industry. Women are employed in the Soviet 
coal industry: but not underground anymore : this is no longer 
permitted, despite the fact that during the Great Patriotic 
War many Russian women volunteered to work cutting coal 
on the coal faces to release more men for the front; these 
days, the women are mining engineers, doctors, or working 
on administration duties. Vast cash is spent making sure 
of the exceptionally high standard of health of mine work- 
ers. All very worthwhile in real economic terms, say the 
Soviets. "We can judge the results in real economic terms. 
It all has an excellent effect in terms of increased coal pro- 
duction." When a miner moves into one of these San-Pro 
centres it only costs him a maximum 15 roubles a month. 
Twenty per cent of miners go to them at no cost at all, any- 
way. The San-Pro centres have their own dentist surgeries: 
treatment, of course, free. Which accounts for the very high 
standard of teeth amongst these people. If you insist on 
having a new Wall Street size nugget solid gold tooth, a 
lot of miners seem to, it works out at 25 roubles a tooth. 
In case of illness-or injury-in Soviet pits a worker will 
still get paid his average monthly wage till he becomes of 
pensionable age. British miners would be staggered to hear 
that. 


Gorlovka, the mining town near Donetsk, has some of the 
oldest coking coal mines in the Donbas. Around it the turfy 
steppe looks much like the bare turf mountains of South 
Wales. There was much about Gorlovka to remind me of 
the South Wales mining valleys. Here and there were 
the old abandoned coal pits showing their winding machinery 
at the pitheads, just as in South Wales. At Merthyr, the 
original John Hughes-era Ironmaster's grand castle that 
the Ironmaster owned, and on whose old iron and steel 
works the original iron works and coal mines of Donetsk 
were based, has been converted into a museum: and here, at 
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Gorlovka m the Ukraine, too, the local miners have done 
exactly the same thing: establishing a miners museum in one 

thafaH f ° £ ‘ Ure: 3nd ** WaS this Gori °vka museum 
that attracted my interest. Because, as the miners of Gorlovka 

P “V . You c annot understand the present until you have 
understood the past. . ." Young Soviet miners, as soon as they 
become new recruits to their profession, are obliged to go to 

thev C °, a h mUS T"t HkC thiS ° ne at Gori °vka. So that 

they shall understand the present-by knowing about the 

On ole 6 m T S ° ( G ” Iovka showed me roun d their museum. 

When the r 1 3 , b ' 9 0il paintin 9 depicting the scene 
When the Czar s cavalry was sent into action against the min- 
ers here when the miners of those days were striking for a 
little more pay a little better working conditions. . . The 
p m ting shows that grim winter scene of 1905, It was the 
time of the revolution that did not succeed. A kind of re- 
hearsal for the real revolution that came later, in 1917 - the 

revolutmn that di d succecd . A painting that fo / c S 0 ™ A 

Valievs of°s 6 ^ when ' in the “^ mining 

alleys of South Wales, just at that same time at the turn 

of the century, it was cavalry, too, that was sent from 

London, the Royal Glosters, to put down the gatherings 

British coal miners who were also striking for safer 

historical T dlt! °K '"• a litUe m ° rC Pay - There have becn 

rv lafd i tT • c" c W ° rdS ° f h ° W the London <*val- 
y laid about them with their sabres, men and women fall- 

But U u1r r k 9 rt° PmE! h ° rse hooves in thc We,sh va,,e Y streets. 
But unlike this miners museum at Gorlovka, there are no 

'Hem r C ‘ , f haPPened t0 the miners ° f Britab. 
I,. H . eie ' , the Gorlov ka miners said it quite simply, "it is 
obligatory for our apprentice miners to come and see for 
themselves They must learn about the past in order to un- 
erstand the present. . . You cannot understand thc present 
until you know about the past.” You see here what a Rus- 
sian mmers existence must have been like ... in the bad 
°, dd f yS , L ° ok at , these relics: the wooden backbreaker sledge 

Snd of d ^ dl ' a J ff9Cd by men ' and women just a 
md of rough wooden toboggan that was first piled high 

with coal and then had to be dragged by the men and women 


mine workers by the rope that went around their necks and 
shoulders; dragging the sledge along in the candlelit gloom 
of a crude coal mine tunnel that the Donbas used to know 
and not so long ago either. And look at the rough pick man- 
drel that Gorlovka's pre-revolutionary miners had to use 
to slash at the coal above their heads; the wick and paraffin 
lamps, with the hooks that allowed the lamp to be swung 
from the coal miner's leather trouser belt to light him as 
he worked. The tin tommy-box that miners carried their 
sour bread and cheese in; the tin jacks that held cold Rus- 
sian tea. The relics look just the same as those you see in- 
side glass cases of museums in coal-mining areas all over 
Britain. But no conclusions are taught there about what such 
solid evidence of a rougher past truly means. In such mu- 
seums as this one at Gorlovka, young newcomer coal miners 
are lectured on thc significance of such relics-what such 
relics signify in terms of human exploitation. 

"It's our story. It's why we are as we arc today. . ." 

In the Gorlovka museum you can sec the socialist news- 
sheets that were printed on secret presses, presses hidden 
in workers attics, safe from the searches of the Czar's secret 
police: little one-sheet newspapers that used to be hidden 
in the bottoms of workers' lunch-tins, taken down under- 
ground to be read by the light of their miner's lamps. 

In 1905, that winter, the snow was lying heavy on those 
little mud, plaster, tar paper and thatch-roofed workers' hov- 
els of the old Gorlovka, when the word had gone from 
mouth to mouth-"Strike!" 

And then the Cossacks came. 


It was on 'Bloody Sunday' of the winter of 1905 that 
the Czarist powers had seen their opportunity to deal a 
terrifying blow to subdue the revolutionary movement that 
was springing to life all over Holy Russia. The priest Fa- 
ther Gapon, it is now said that he was later proved to be an 
agent of the Czarist secret police, took it upon himself to 
lead a sort of deputation of workers to the Czar's Winter 
Palace at Petersburg: bearing holy icons and crosses, the 


column of workers and their families marched singing and 
calling on their L.ttle Father, the Czar, to listen to their 
many grievances: Father Capon, the priest, had reassured 
the demonstrators that their Czar would hear them with sym- 
pathy: immediately, however, waiting troops let loose a 
murderous volley of bullets into the crowd, the cobbles out- 

bodie^ 6 CZ 3 ,l S Pa a “ lUmed red With the blood ° f falling 
bodies; as the survivors turned to flee, mounted cavalry 

IftTs • u 0UtS flailing ' women and children be- 
ing slashed down with swords and trampled underfoot. Alto- 

5000 winded r ° ne ^ Pe ° P ' e kUIed a " d about 

to havener rr y ° UVe kiHed en ° U9h pe °P le? " “» ^id 
to have been the anxious words of the Czar, who was quite 

pleased with the result; and when he had it reported tohhn 

hat the men of his Phanagoriisky Regiment had been shoot- 

mg down defenceless citizens, he exclaimed: "Fine fellows " 

T , rtf tbat the Cossacks came. To Gorlovka. 

e Little Father, their Czar, plump in his Winter Palace 
and listening to his fat diamond watch made by Fabergc and 
fcng with ridiants, had urged on his Cossacks "Co 

ith God as they hastened to do the same for the miners 
of Gorlovka. The Cossacks who were a special sort of 
bullyboys given favours and land and honours by their 
Czar, and all they had to do was to saddle up and ride out 

° r "T e WOrkerS and SWOrd lhem down and 

to do a blf of Mk ° neS , that Had Cn0USh 9Uts and voice 
o do a bit of talking, explaining, criticizing, condemning 

A voice of the people. The Cossacks came like the wind with 

lance and sword, fur hats cocked on their heads, and astride 

the* wind^The C ^ horSeback - cloaks streaming in 

the wirni. The Cossacks came to sword and shoot down the 

miners of Gorlovka and the men of Gorlovka stood up to 

wWcL M Tato n L^°S%r r p f °“t a9ed by the bl00dy 

of 1905-1907.-£d. ^ P to the Russian revolution 


them and met them outside their turf and thatch hovels and 
hooked the Cossack cavalry down off their horsebacks with 
iron poles that the miners tore from pithead fences and sharp- 
ened and bent at the ends to form hooks to pull a bloody 
Cossack down off his horse. It did them no good because the 
Cossacks captured the miners' leaders and killed them with 
ropes; hanging them from gibbets. But the 1905 uprising 
that the men of Gorlovka made was part of that rehearsal 
for the real revolution that was coming: the 1917-er. Some 
of the evidence of what life was like in the pre-revolution- 
ary days is to be seen in such museums as this one. To under- 
stand such grim realities, when a serf could, quite legally, 
be whipped to death for offending his angry landlord. Czars 
and the days of Czarism. Revolution and assassination. And 
in the angry tide of risings of 1905, the Czar's own brother- 
in-law walked into the path of a bomb thrown by a revolution- 
ary named Kaliayev; the man who threw the bomb, before 
being executed, expressed the fervent hope that his own 
death would hasten the eventual revolution. But a seventeen- 
year-old revolutionary named Vladimir Ulyanov, whose own 
brother had been executed in 1887 on a charge of being in- 
volved in an attempt to assassinate Alexander the Third, alre- 
ady at that time expressed his opposition to such methods of 
bringing about social change; instead, he dedicated himself 
to preparing the ground for the real revolution that would 
liberate the toiling masses who were providing the wealth 
and ostentation so glitteringly displayed by the ruling classes, 
who protected themselves with a power maintained with 
so much savagery, so much blood. The barrister from a re- 
gion of the Volga river who was then known as Ulyanov 
remains the inspiration of Soviet society, but under his 
revolutionary's adopted name: Lenin. 

For a Czar, the possibility, even the probability, of get- 
ting himself assassinated, was always there: but they cer- 
tainly made their own contribution to the likelihood: doing 
such deeds as the Czar who ordered Red Square's church 
St- Basil to be built, that fabled piece of architecture with 
its coloured domes and twists of copper fantasy, famous the 
world over today through all those Aeroflot airline posters 
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and Moscow picture postcards. The Czar was pleased with 
his new church. People were hung under its shadow for such 
crimes as being unable to pay all the taxes, each victim go- 
ing to the scaffold carrying a lighted candle in his hand 
while the church bell tolled in time to the priests' last rites, 
the candle would be snuffed out at the same instant that the 
tany slipknot of the rope was placed around the victim's 
neck: so pleased was the Czar with his new church that he 
wanted to be sure that its brilliant architect could never 
build another one like it; there was only one way to make 
sure of that: he had the architect's eyes gouged out. And 
when the novelist Dostoevsky and his friends were accused 
of holding revolutionary ideas, their Czar taught them a les- 
son: they were sentenced to death; brought from a fortress 
and pinioned to posts, the sword of death was snapped in 
the air over their heads, the firing squad levelled their rifles, 
a drum roll to drown out any last words of the condemned 
men, and then, from behind their blindfolds, Dostoevsky 
and his companions, awaiting the final rattle of shots, sud- 
denly felt themselves being unbound and were told that the 
merciful Czar had decided to grant them their lives-in exile in 
Siberia. One of Dostoevsky's companions collapsed straight- 
away when he was loosed from the execution stake and 
went mad, never to recover. Nor did Dostoevsky. The colour 
of his novels reflects the horrible experience. "And in those 
days," added somebody with a Russian smile, "those exiled 
to Siberia had to get there," he pointed down, "-on the pied. 
On foot, you know." Walking four thousand miles. "And 
yet, of course, even in those days, the aristocracy who were 
given Siberian exile, if they had money they could go there 
in carriages. If they had the money. . ." 

It was in 1897 that the Czarist regime sent into exile 
in Siberia the lawyer from the Volga river region, the law- 
yer Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov. And it is said that it was the 
Siberian river Lena that gave to the lawyer his new revolu- 
tionary name of Lenin. 

When the October revolution came in 1917, there was 
an empty Czarist school for the daughters of the rich in 
Petrograd-a school called Smolny after the Russian word 
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for P itc h (ships used to be tarred and caulked with pitch 
there in the old days). 

The Smolny girls school for the Czarist rich is a shiplap 
white building, classically designed in the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition: it then stood empty-because the girls had all 
gone home for the summer holidays. It was to be the long- 
est school holiday any girls school ever had. 

When Lenin set up in it the Smolny was to become the 
powerhouse of the revolution and a new system born of The 
Days That Shook The World. 1 

After the signal of a shot fired from the cruiser Avrora 
that was moored on the banks of the Neva river, the 
Russian workers, soldiers and sailors stormed across the 
roadway and into the Winter Palace, bursting down the 
doors to arrest the provisional Russian government that had 
been formed following the overthrow of the autocracy in 
February 1917. Following the victory of the socialist revo 
lution, the first Soviet Government was created. It was the 
Council of Peoples' Commissars, and was headed by V. I. Le- 
nin. 

Today, there is still kept at Smolny the small iron 
bed that the architect of the revolution slept upon, the same 
little table by it, and on his desk is that cheap brown wood- 
en pen that he used to write with, and the old-fashioned 
American office-style Underwood typewriter that was used 
to strike down the words that have had such impact upon 
the world. The most famous painting in all the Soviet Union, 
is the one that you see reproduced, not only almost in every 
official building, but hanging on the walls of the homes of 
many Soviet households: the painting which shows Lenin as 
he sits there in the Smolny; Lenin sitting in one of those 
three white-sheeted armchairs, sitting and writing on the 
Pad of paper that is held upon his knee. 

Before I left the Ukrainian mining town of Gorlovka, 
after seeing its museum that is a memorial to the sweated 


The author refers to the well-known book about the Russian 
revolution. Ten Days that Shook the World, written by John Reed, an 
American journalist.-Ed. 
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Out of the windows of the Russian mini-bus that sped 
us down the highway to the Sea of Azov, you could sec the 
mighty Ukrainian stretches of plum, apple and peach and 
cherry orchards growing, and the giant spider legs of the 
irrigation pipes that can be rolled across the steppe to keep 
them watered through the hot steppe summer: and there 
wcie vast fields of alfalfa and new young wheat growing to 
the skyline, dipping down over it and beyond again to the 
blue shimmer of the next horizon. Long-rolling steppe wheat- 
fields that put me in mind of the mid-West plains of America, 
the prairies of Canada : the trees looked as if they were 
painted in the distance, and over it all the still blue of 
steppe sky. 

In the mini-bus, an Ukrainian pointed to a huge stretch 
of alfalfa growing. "In Wales-do you have fields as big 
as that?" 

"Wales is only as big as that,” I shouted back. 

We were passing through villages that had television 
aerials on their roofs; and Volgas and Moskvitches and Lada 
cars were parked at the doors of houses, and there were 
glimpses of the old Russia, too, sometimes, as the bus went 
past: a woman in a chain-clash of bucket hauling up water 
from a garden well on a wooden windlass, the apricot blos- 
soms coloured her face and she smiled a flash of gold; some- 
times an old man with a tufty beard and hair like the driven 
snow, and pince-nez eye-glasses a la Chekhov pinched to his 
nose, shuffling for the Gastronom to buy lemons to slice into 
his tea. And here and there on the steppe was the village 
graveyard: each graveyard surrounded by metal railings like 
a brass bed, but usually painted blue; many of them topped 
by the big red Soviet star. 


Donetsk: a residential area by the Kalmius river 


Pre-revolutionary Donetsk, then called Yuzovka 


labour and exploitation of miners-three generations of to- 
day s miners of Gorlovka posed for their photograph by the 
statue that stands in honour of the miner named Izotov who 
brought a new standard of success to the coal mines of the 
Donbas by his methods of applying new techniques of coal 
cutting. 
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The wide and beautiful steppe. Only the sound of the 
domra can best express it. To hear the domra play is to hear 
a ll Russia. The domra, that big instrument like an outsize 
balalaika: to hear the domra play is to hear the steppe wind 
carrying snow when the silver birches crowd tighter shoul- 
der to shoulder from the chill; and the warm kiss of the steppe 
breeze in summer evening. I heard the domra played as 
it should be played. When fifty or so of these wonderful old 
instruments were played in concert by the staff and pupils 
of the Krasnodon music school, and when you heard them 
play "The Mountain Ash”, that Russian folk song, you saw 
the shiver of the tree in the wind, and the high sky over 
the steppe, and felt the sweet sadness that is all Russia at 
heart. 

But now it was a bright blue-and-white spring day and 
the sun had dried the hot steppe tracks to an orange colour. 
Passing a village, you see people picnicking by the roadside 
around their cars; squatting the way off -work miners do 
everywhere and as I'd often seen British miners do at home 
because it takes the weight off the back and relaxes the 
muscles of your calves and thighs: men squatting by their 
cars and smiling against the glare of sunshine, talking foot- 
ball, no doubt; a subject these miners love to talk, especial- 
ly after a big game like that one last month when the Mos- 
cow football team came down here. Sometimes as they talk 
you see them clacking together a couple of pebbles, casually 
picked from the roadside, in a kind of Mediterranean fellow- 
ship. "And there are a lot of people of Greek origin here, 

I was told. "There's always been a lot of Greeks here. The 
Empress Catherine, she allowed them to stay. 

The Donbas holiday camps, each mine or group of mines 
will own its separate holiday camp, all had apartments 
where miners and their families can stay. Each apartment 
with its own sun lounge. There were open air cinemas, play- 
grounds for the children. Facilities for boating and fishing; 
the Sea of Azov is an inlet from the Black Sea. 

The full-time fishermen of the Sea of Azov were smoking 
their papirosa, cigarettes in the shade of their long boats 
and waiting till it was time to tend their nets out there 
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in the green salt water that lapped the white glassy sand 
that was already warming under the sole of your foot and by 
high summer would be hot enough to fry eggs on. Fishing is 
a passion for Russians. If he hasn’t got a proper fishing rod 
handy, a Russian is willing to lop a branch off a handy 
tree, tie a bit of nylon line to it, a worm on a hook, and he 
makes his way to the nearest bit of water. Russians love 
the open air. And a Russian, for a few hours angling, is 
ready to brave the biting-est steppe wind in winter or the 
broiling-est sun in summer, just to sit watching his goose- 
quill float. In some streams the enthusiasm for the ribalka, 
as angling is called, has resulted in over-fishing; but the or- 
ganised restocking of lakes, streams and rivers is a priori- 
ty: the latest Western discovery of the importance of ecolo- 
gy is something that the Soviets have given priority to for 
a long time: fishing and hunting are strictly controlled. All 
over the USSR everyone is taught the vital importance of 
nature conservation. Posters everywhere, such as the one 
that I saw later in Soviet Kazakhstan, show a sportsman with 
his guns over his shoulder, and the blunt warning: 'Any Per- 
son Who Shoots out of Season-IS A CRIMINAL/ Better than 
fishing, every Russian loves a picnic. It keeps him down to 
earth. A car stops in a likely spot on the steppe, out comes 
the good Russian bread, the salt fish, cheese, hardboiled 
eggs, cucumber sliced lengthwise, and you bite that off by 
hearty chunks; and the bottle of vodka. "Vodka makes good 
appetite!" say the Russians as they whip out a pocket-knife 
and slice the metal cap off the bottle. They have small re- 
gards for the style of vodka offered in the West. " Russkaya 
Vodka - Russian vodka. Ah! That is true vodka. The best!" 
With the sun on his face, out on a picnic and under the trees, 
it keeps a Russian in touch with the soil of his Mother Russia! 

On the way back from the Sea of Azov, we stopped. By a 
lake loud with frogs that made a sound vibrant as the quack- 
ing of ducks. We cut into salt perch and the cheese and cu- 
cumbers. The fresh fare tasted good with the steppe breeze in 
our faces as the glasses of vodka were poured and we drank: 
To the people of Britain, to the coal miners of all countries" 
-and to memory of those honoured by the war memorials that 
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•p outside these pretty steppe villages, those who gave their 
!L S on the steppe in the battlefields of the Ukraine. 

1 Then we cut more bread and fish. The driver of the mini- 
bus ate but did not drink. Such is the strict control on dnnk- 
ing and driving in the USSR that for a driver to drink is sim- 

'not done' -"It is forbidden." _ 

P "I remember," one Russian said and he said it sadly, how 
during the war-I was only a child then-the Germans came 
to our house in Donetsk. And they beat my father. They beat 
him because my brother had run away to join the Reditany. 
They came to our house and they beat my father. Still holding 
his vodka glass, the Russian looked down upon the ground. 
"They beat him with a rod they used for cleaning rifles with. 

The Russian was looking down in sadness at the bitter 

memory. # 

"They beat him with a rod." 

The Russian's eyes when he raised them were looking ou 
at the distance of the steppe. 

"But we do not want to be beaten. No, we refuse to be 
beaten! One feature of the history of old Russia was the con- 
tinual beatings she suffered because of her backwardness. She 
was beaten by the Mongol khans. She was beaten by the Turk- 
ish beys. She was beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian gentry. 
She was beaten by the British and French capitalists. She was 
beaten by the Japanese barons. All beat her because of her 
backwardness, military backwardness, political backwardness, 
agricultural backwardness, they beat her because to do so was 

profitable and could be done with impunity. 

Though they love the steppe, the Russians have a healthy 
respect for its winter winds sharp as the edge of a Cossack 
sabre, its suns in summer. Passing villages and collective 
farms, you see women wearing the white headscarf, sometimes 
a villager tending geese and a gander or two, a girl with a 
long strong pole in her hand, her geese and golden goslings 
following her under the billow of cloud on a skyline roll ot 
steppe turf, like an illustration from a fairy-tale; and as your 
mini-bus goes blundering past, raising dust, a creamy bull 
raises wondering eyes from where it is tethered by the steel 
pylons of the Donbas electricity board, pylons stepping out 
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in line for the city of Donetsk down there over the horizon. 
And sometimes you see women, and men too, carrying the 
tightly swaddled babies as they wait at a steppe bus stop 
that is always tiled in coloured ceramics. All over Soviet Rus- 
sia you will see babies adequately swaddled. Something that 
Russians firmly believe in: there is an impressively high 
standard of health among their children. Soviet schools ap- 
pear to be far ahead of British ones; there is no physical 
punishment. Children sleep in the afternoons in their kinder- 
gartens and can stay there till evening when their mothers 
come to collect them. There arc always plenty of very fine 
musical instruments available in schools so that any latent 
talent must never be wasted. Higher schools arc fully equipped 
with latest teaching aids. At a Donbas kindergarten, be- 
longing to a coal mine, I was charmed to be welcomed with 
the traditional Russian gift of bread and salt: the big round 
elaborately decorated loaf, a handful of salt, handed up by 
two small children in the national dress of the Cossacks: the 
boy in his fur hat and riding boots. The girl garlanded with 
flowers in her hair. 

Even out on the steppe the blue flash of fashionable den- 
ims is everywhere. Many of the women wear those special 
sorts of pre-faded denim jackets and jeans. One American 
journalist belonging to a New York newspaper has published 
his claim that his wife was 'heckled' by Muscovites when she 
rode in trolleybuses with her mini-skirts riding up above 
her knees. That must have been a long time ago then. Be- 
cause all over the USSR the mini-skirt is now the normal. 
Most Soviet women took to them as well, but now they are 
out of date, and only worn, if at all, by school girls. The maxi- 
skirt is not usually seen in the daytime, though it is popu- 
lar for evening wear, for going to the theatre and so on. 
After all, it is in fashion— and Soviet women are no differ- 
ent from other women in that respect. Russians do spend 
more on clothes, and in greater variety than we do. Popular 
are the Olympic Games style track suits that many Russians 
like to relax in in the evenings. Let's compare prices: in 
Moscow I bought leather sandals of a quality that in Britain 
would cost about £15 at least: in Moscow they were the equiv- 
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alent of about £10; a winter hat that in Britain would cost 
about £8, here costs just six roubles. 

"In Britain it is said an Englishmen's home is-how do 
you call it ... a castle?" a Russian asked. A Soviet house 
does not appear to take over the role of the bolt-hole, the 
return to the womb. Here, instead, a house can be some- 
thing to sit outside as well in evening sunshine for a game 
of chess or cards with the neighbours. You do not see the 
silent doorways, locked; the high latticework garden fences 
to fend off the neighbours, or the suspicious peek round the 
chintzy curtains tightly drawn. A Russian house keeps the 
traditions of village life; its doors stand open in good weath- 
er to let in the mellow smell of honey and the sugary 
sound of bees, and the carved window shutters are thrown 
back. Seeing the TV aerials on the roofs of these houses- 
very popular all over the USSR arc TV drama productions 
and imported specially dubbed TV series like Galsworthy's 
Forsyte Saga and French dramatisations of novelists like 
Balzac. Vremya, the nightly Soviet television news, comes 
on with a calm little tune played on piano: their TV news 
casts have none of the dramatic hammering of xylophone keys 
and the haggard and woebegone faces of Western news-cast- 
ers with their frenzied jabberings; if we must be faced with 
the nightly round-up of world events then I'd rather have 
it introduced with the contemplative piano tunc than the 
ritual firedance stuff. Soviet television or newspaper report- 
ing of disasters, natural or manmade, such as plane crashes, 
are played down. In the West, all our newspapers, maga- 
zines, TV broadcasts, are linked to reader circulation artd peak- 
time viewing figures: these are closely linked to advertis- 
ing revenues, grimly scanned by the commercial advertisers 
such as consumer goods manufacturers, soap boilers and soft 
drink makers and the rest; in this society, there is no need 
to make private distress worse by deliberate playing up of 
sensationalism in fresh bids to punch up TV-viewing and 
newspaper readership figures-simply to capture more money 
from commercial advertising. It is not necessary. It is not in 
that sense a control of the media, since, as everyone is be- 
ginning to comprehend, there is no 'free' press in Western 
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1 Soviet income tax is calculated according to a worker's wage. 
From a monthly wage of 100 roubles, 8 roubles 20 kopeks is taken in 
tax; after the first 100 roubles the rate is 13 per cent. Thus, a monthly 
income of 250 roubles is subject to 27 roubles 70 kopeks tax, which 
is about 11 per cent.-£d. 

2 The vast majority of Soviet people live in housing allocated 
by the government. The rent, together with electricity, gas, heating 
and water, docs not normally exceed 4 or 5 per cent of the family 
budget. Rents have been static for 50 years, since 1928, although the 
houses themselves are now far better cquipped.-£d. 


societies, controlled as it is by a handful of multi-million- 
aires. The journalist who made the claim about the mini-skirts 
in a recent book now being touted as a perfect exposition of 
what life is really like in the USSR (The Observer newspa- 
per, London, in a book review, autumn 1977), also alleges 
that another Russian told him: "Reading our press is like 
eating dry noodles-no flavour”. And the journalist goes on 
to claim that Russian newspapers are only "turgid" "produc- 
tion propaganda” "framed by pictures of smiling workers 
with blowtorches". Certainly, in Western newspapers, our 
workers, with or without blowtorches, arc regarded with con- 
temptuous dismissal, forever grumbling for more pay to 
match the rising cost of living-including those 15,000,000 
workers who are not actually employed at all at the moment 
in Europe-while what is accepted as "bright and glamorous" 
arc daily glowing reports of filmstar events and the cham- 
pagne-swilling cavortings of profit-hungry financiers which 
British Labour party politician Michael Foot condemns as "all 
the well-upholstered lairs of the City of London." 

But I saw, all over the USSR, a wide offering of excellent- 
ly produced and colourful newspapers and magazines; while 
in Britain our newspapers and magazines are collapsing 
right, left and centre; except, of course, for the more porno- 
graphic ones (some of them illustrating sex acts with pigs, 
donkeys and horses), magazines which can still sometimes be 
seen on display in bookshops right alongside white calf- 
bound copies of the Holy Bible. And few seem to see the 
incongruity. The foolishness of many things we take for nor- 
mal in the West is open to see after the surprise of seeing 
only some of the things here. 

And I wouldn't say that Russians work harder than we 
do in the West, either-not, anyway, in the frenetic worrisome 
sweat known in the West's unemployment's damp shadow. 
They appear to work in a leisurely way; maintaining their 
own pace, and always with an eye to the greater plan of 
what they call Socialist Pledges. 

How do the conditions for a Soviet miner compare with 
those of a typical British miner? One I have been talking to 
here in the mining valleys of South Wales, a worker at the 


Merthyr Vale colliery near the town of Merthyr Tydfil from 
where John Hughes emigrated to begin building what is to- 
day Donetsk. This British miner explained his working sched- 
ule. "I run a rack-and-track coal cutting machine on the coal 
face," he said. "And we're on the seven-foot coal seam at the 
moment. . . I earn £75 a week." That seems comparable with 
Soviet rates. But, is it? The British miner explained. "Out of 
that I pay £22 a week in income tax. I'm a married man with 
a family." That brings him down to £53 a week. Then general 
stoppages for such things as National Health insurance con- 
tributions cuts it to below £50. "Out of that, I pay £22 a week 
mortgage on the house I'm living in." That brings it down to 
less than £30 a week. "Out of that, the cost of running a car- 
it's a secondhand Hillman Hunter-to take me the seven 
miles to the pit every day-brings it down to about £20 a 
week I've got left." The £20 is what is left for general living 
expenses; including light and heat for his small house in the 
coal-mining valleys; a cottage type house; built, actually, 150 
years ago, of local quarried stone; five years ago it had no 
indoor sanitation, but this miner obtained a bank loan to fi- 
nance him to pay for a bathroom and toilet in the house and 
to put in bigger windows. Since it is at present being admit- 
ted, officially, that no British family can be fed on less than 
£5 per head per week, even a top-paid coal face worker like 
this man does not keep in his pocket much money for riot- 
ous living. Compare this with the average 250 to 350 roubles 
a month paid to Soviet coal workers: income tax only 30-35 
or so roubles a month, 1 and only about 10-15 roubles a month 
in rent for a good modern apartment which includes cold 
and hot water, gas, heating and lighting. 2 And with Soviet 



food as good, plentiful and cheap as it is. The realities of the 
economics are plain to see. It explains why Russians can 
afford to spend what they do on clothes, TV-sets, holidays, 
and on a new car. In a London newspaper, the Daily Mail, it 
has recently been stated in an editorial page article headlined 
RUSSIA S WALKING CLASSES that most Russian workers 
have to walk since they have small hope of obtaining-by im- 
plication, affording-a car. In a nice mix-up of facts and guile- 
ful deductions, the article, which is designed, of course to 
promote the notion that CAPITALISM IS BEST, stated that 
a Fiat car in Britain costs only about six months of a British 
worker's pay : whereas in the Soviet Union it will cost, in the 
Lada version of the same car, built in the USSR, the equiva- 
lent of a Russian worker's 18 months pay. True. What the 
article cunningly does not point out is that no British worker 
can actually save his gross six months earnings; whereas, 
these Soviet workers can, and do, use almost their entire 
gross wages to spend on whatever they choose. Make a sum 
out of their outgoings on rent, income tax and living expenses. 

An American journalist at present credited with being 
an authority on the Soviet Union, based on his short time 
m Moscow m the office of an American newspaper that wel- 
comes anti-Soviet stories, kicks off his essay on Russia, as 
he calls it, by his description of "polished black Volga se- 
dans", which, he says, carry "the Communist nobility" who 
shop, he says, at the "large" GUM store in Red Square It 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth if you are a newspaper 
reader and reading that for the first time. Why, that's no bet- 
ter than we're used to seeing in the West, is it. So much for 
real Socialism. It conveys, as it is intended to, a depres- 
sing image of cynical and autocratic luxury, class and priv- 
ilege. In the face of such journalistic claims it is easier to 
understand why the trendiest of new British politicians even 
the Socialist ones, are willing to declare loudest, as in a 
witch-hunt terror's kiss of the Bible to prove their purity: 

I abhor Communism!" 

But on my visit to the USSR, and across a 4,000-milc 
panorama of the Union I saw that a great many ordinary So- 
viet workers, like miners, for instance, have their own Volga 
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sedans. The same sort of coal miner who in Britain is being 
refused a rise in wages, who is being threatened with redun- 
dancy, if his ph is not already closed down, whose income 
tax is about 25 per cent, compared to Soviet miners 10-12 
per cent, whose rent is 20 roubles worth of pounds, per week, 
compared to a Soviet miner's 10-15 roubles-per month-and 
who is being refused his request to be able to retire at 52, 
and will lose every penny of his pension if he retires before 
then; no matter how long and hard he has worked down 
a coal pit. In the USSR, in places like the Donbas, and in 
Soviet Kazakhstan, and in Siberia, a great many workers and 
coal miners have their own "polished black sedans", whether 
Volgas, Moskvitches or other makes. And when I went shop- 
ping in the GUM store in Red Square, thousands of ordinary 
people were shopping there at the same time; and so were 
Russian gipsies. The GUM store, if anything, has the same 
prices and goods as in other Moscow stores. 

The British miner with whom I was able to compare So- 
viet pay scales and working conditions, was smoking the 
cheapest Woodbine cigarettes. He coughed a great deal. "I've 
been 29 years in the coal mines," he said. And he is suffer- 
ing now from coal dust on his lungs. "I couldn't go and 
work on the mine surface because I haven't got enough dust 
yet to qualify for that, they tell me. My wife has been on 
to me to leave the pit. Go and work in factory, she tells 
me. But no, I can't do that. I'd be throwing it all away if 
I did do that-I can't do that." He explained that if he left 
the mine now, he would lose every penny of his accumulat- 
ed pension. "Yes, every penny," he assured me. "I'd be 
throwing the lot away. I'd lost the lot. If you leave before 
you're 62, you lose the lot." No miner is allowed to retire 
before the age of 62 in Britain. Unlike the USSR, with its 
provision for awarding a life pension to every coal miner 
at the age of 50 and after working just 15 years in the coal 
mines. "No, we've got nothing at all like that. . ." said the 
British coal miner. 

Compared with the Soviet pits that have their own great 
sports stadiums, their theatres and Palaces of Culture, their 
heated indoor swimming pools-one of them that I saw, and 
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it belongs to one of the oldest mines in the Donbas, has a 
brand-new heated indoor swimming pool so wondrous in size 
that it is used for training Olympic swimmers-in Britain 
there is now not one single holiday camp or sanatorium for 
miners; the two small sanatoriums that were in South Wales 
have been closed down as uneconomic. Interestingly, the Brit- 
ish coal miner who I was speaking to blamed the British 
worker s less attractive conditions on the "gipsies who are 
living on social security, and the number of blacks, coloured 
people, who are coming into Britain". He also condemned 
Britain's Labour government. "Because it's not socialist they 
are . . . they are Reds. Communists, that's what they are." He 
knew nothing of the life and work of coal miners in the Soviet 
Union, he admitted— But what I've read in the papers. You 
can only go by what you read in the newspapers." When I 
asked him who owned the newspapers he read for his infor- 
mation about "the Reds", over there in Russia, he said he 
did not know who owned the newspapers; it had never oc- 
curred, to him to think about it. He coughed a great deal 
more. "If I get worse with the dust," he said, "then I'll have 
a chance of a job working on the surface at the pit." It was 
his own ambition and hope for the future. 

The blast when it came was a buffet on the ear-drums. 
Two giant flat of hands clapped each side of your head and 
the pounding explosion went through the ground of the 
Ukraine that you stood on. You felt it through the soles of your 
feet. A flame blasted out in an angry dragon's tongue that 
would have incinerated anything that stood in its way. 

The miner's enemy. Methane, mixed with some of that 
coal dust that hangs gritty in the air in a coal mine tunnel, 
had exploded. . , 

This wasn't a real coal mine. This was a mock-up of a 
coal mine tunnel. Built in the grounds of the Makeyevka coal 
mines research institute. 

A big iron tube had been built to create the conditions 
in a coal mine tunnel : and a little coal dust had been released 
into it, and after it a whiff of methane. A spark of elec- 
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tricity, the sort of spark that could get thrown off by the 
whippy steel wire hawser of a coal mine's underground coal 
hauling machinery or a drill bouncing off a hard piece of 
rock-and the blast when it came was like from a big shotgun 
barrel, rolling soot and black smoke after it. 

This was a demonstration of what coal dust can do when 
it is mixed with methane. The Makeyevka research institute 
has already won a state award for its success in thinking up 
new ways of methane gas control. The institute has 700 scien- 
tific workers and I met its director Alexander Timoshenko. 
The institute gets 5,000,000 roubles a year plus another 
1,000,000 a year to go on developing new mining techniques. 

"I haven't seen anything like this place in other countries 
I have visited," said Timoshenko. "For example, in France- 
only 200 people are employed in a similar place." It is no 
secret that mining is one of the most dangerous professions 
in the world. "And methane gas is the most dangerous," 
said Timoshenko. In Japan, in 1969, when there was an out- 
break of gas in a pit and then a wire hawser suddenly snap- 
ped and showered off sparks, the resultant explosion killed 
hundreds of Japanese miners. Timoshenko emphasised again 
that the extra danger of methane is that it has no smell. 
"And all Soviet miners are invited to find even better ways 
of devising safety measures and such miners' delegates come 
here every year to discuss new safety measures with us. Gas 
is a particular danger in the Donbas and so we started to 
study the problem before other people. The deeper you go, 
the more likely you are to get sacs of gas which are found 
hidden in the coal seams under high pressure. The deeper 
you go, the more you get of this phenomenon." At the Gaga- 
rin mine, named after the astronaut, near Makeyevka, once 
it happened that over 14,000 tons of coal-in powder form- 
burst out from the pit's coal seams. "Such a phenomenon, too, 
is particularly dangerous in the Donbas. And so we started 
to study that problem, too, earlier than did other countries. 
As all the world's coal mines must go down deeper," said 
Timoshenko, "so all these new problems are going to be- 
come even more important than they are already." 

"But," he added, "I'm afraid that in other countries the 
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attitude seems to be: Don’t trouble trouble till trouble trou- 
bles you!" For every 100 metres you go deeper down a coal 
mine-up goes the temperature by three or four degrees Cen- 
tigrade. Under USSR regulations, no coal mine will be 
worked at all if it gets hotter than 36 degrees Centigrade. 

Alexander Timoshenko has the Order of the Red Star, the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour, the Order of Alexander 
Nevsky, and the Order of the Great Patriotic War (First De- 
gree). 

"I was born in a family of a peasant on a landowner's 
estate,” he told me. "And my mother was illiterate. 

"In the war I was a major in artillery in the Soviet Army. 
Our guns helped to smash the German fortifications on the 
way to Berlin. 

"There are millions of people like me to whom the Octo- 
ber Revolution gave everything that we have today. There- 
fore, we were willing to defend our country in the Great 
Patriotic War. And we continue to defend our rights which 
Soviet power gave to our people. And now we are disgusted 
by what we read about the so-called violations of Human 
Rights which are published in the Western press. It is strange 
-we who lost 20,000,000 people in the war-strange that 
anyone should believe that we should do such things. I am 
not a politician. Nor a propagandist by profession. I am just 
a miner. Everyone who wants to work can. And we all have 
our rights. When they represent us in the Western press that 
we are all deprived of our rights-it is disgusting. 

"We want you to show just how, really, things are. Just 
show us as we are." 

It was down at the Donetsk research institute of coal 
mining that I met its own director Semyon Saratikiants. "Our 
institute was established in 1946," he told me. And this was 
at that time when the Donetsk coal pits were having to be 
repaired after the Nazi occupation. 

Today," said the Donetsk research director, "the main 
problem of our institute is to develop new ways of mining 
coal by manufacturing experimental equipment." Coal mines 
are going down deeper and deeper all the time. Of the 
7,000,000 roubles invested in technical development each 
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year at this institute, the economic effect is to produce an- 
other 18,000,000 roubles worth of coal. 

Accidents in coal mines? "It is almost guaranteed that 
there can be no accidents. For example, if a new machine 
coal cutter is developed-and we find it is not safe-then it 
does not go into production, that's all. Some day we will 
be able to extract coal without people. By automation and 
remote control. There will be less miners in the future. . . 
And their work will be easier. We are not going to be depen- 
dent on other people in other countries for our coal. Coal 
continues to grow in importance in the balance of our econ- 
omy. Atomic fuel is an alternative but nevertheless coal 
output is growing from year to year. Coal was, and is, and 
will be, one of the most important fuels-as far into the fu- 
ture as one can sec. It is not enough to have gas and oil. 
Coal is to be made cheaper." 


"British people know almost nothing about the Soviet 
Union"-the words of a Soviet coal miner. 

The 'Safety First' mine in the Donbas is the Kirovskaya 
mine, on Donetsk's outskirts. This is an old coal mine by 
Soviet standards, and Safety First has to be its watchword, 
because this one was first opened back in 1930, and it has 
just 30 more years of w 7 orking life. The Safety First mine 
is worked now under difficult conditions: one of the very 
deepest pits in the whole Donbas, it is a six-shaft mine em- 
ploying 2,800 workers. So deep does the mine go under- 
ground-one of its coal seams is 1,000 metres down-that it 
needs a special air cooling system. The coal seams are very 
thin: at most only one metre thick. Compare that with the 
coal seams I saw in Siberia-eight metres thick! 

Boris Scvastyanov, the Kirovskaya mine director, was 
an athletic 40-year-old who had worked his way up from 
a miner. All miners in the USSR are encouraged to do that. 
And in Moscow I met the Deputy Minister of Coal Industry 
who was very proud of the fact that he himself had been a 
Donbas coal miner here until he was 40. 
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"Thanks to our Safety First slogan, this mine is consid- 
ered to be one of the very best there is," said Boris. Like all 
coal pit directors, managers we call them in Britain, he wore 
a black uniform for formal occasions like meeting visi- 
tors: the uniform with double-breasted buttons and silver 
braid. 

The Safety First miners earn an average 300 roubles 
a month; coal face workers get 500 roubles a month. They 
work a six-hour day. Surface workers get 200 roubles a 
month. One of the day's shifts is devoted to carrying out 
maintenance work to keep safety considerations right up to 
the mark. "We are prone to sudden outbursts of methane 
gas," explained Boris. "We are mining coking coal at such 
a depth. And in such narrow seams. 

"However, thanks to our excellent ventilation system- 
we have 190 people working here on what we call a 'special 
service' of methane gas control-all goes well." 

The Safety First was the very first mine over to use 
sophisticated methods of working safely in a gas prone pit. 

Boris Sevastyanov had gone with a delegation of miners 
to visit Britain. "We are sorry to realise that British people 
know almost nothing about the Soviet Union," he shook his 
head. In Britain, Boris and his companions were mistaken 
for Bulgarians. "Because the very idea of Russians coming 
to visit Britain seemed so strange," he said sadly. "And 
when we visited places like Sheffield and Derby we were ut- 
terly surprised to see that British miners feel absolutely no 
sense of security in their own future." Boris Sevastyanov 
showed some photographs he had taken in Britain. Including 
the half-timbered building which now claims it was the orig- 
inal of Charles Dickens's The Old Curiosity Shop. "And 
that's me," said Boris. "Outside the Houses of Parliament- 
and Bolshoi Ben," as the Russians call Big Ben. 

"I'm afraid that though we know so much about British 
life and literature-we're brought up to read all your fa- 
mous authors like Dickens-it was very apparent that British 
people seem to know absolutely nothing about us." 

Out of the mine office windows the sharp sugary sunshine 
of brightest blue Ukrainian sky now had a breath of honey- 
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suckle on it and sun-heated blossoms were blowing loose in 
the air. In the boardroom of Safety First mine, the direc- 
tor fetched out bottles of mineral water and more fabulous 
Russian chocolates that are heaped in a bowl in the centre 
of the table for everybody to help themselves. Flanking 
him were his mine engineers and the mine's trade-union 
leader. It is Soviet practice for the trade-union organiser to 
have his own office at the pithead. There is no constant chaf- 
ing of divided interests between men and management as in 
Western industry. The joke you hear from a coal mine direc- 
tor at a pithead canteen dinner: "You see, I even have tO' 
ask my trade-union chief if I can offer everybody another 
drink." There is no class warfare. And, it is important to 
make this point, it is quite possible that a coal face worker 
will be actually earning more than the coal mine's own di- 
rector. The job of being director of a coal mine or actually 
doing the work of cutting the coal are regarded as equally 
important. "We pay great attention to the well-being of our 
workers," said Sevastyanov. "Things like their housing and- 
general well-being. . . We regard that as even more important 
than producing coal. Our life," he smiled, "does not begin 
and end with the production of coal. Our life is fuller than, 
that." 

Any of the mine's workers can send their children to 
one of the eight kindergartens that this mine owns. There 
are two nurseries as well where working mothers leave their 
children while they are at work. And there are two medical 
centres: one for underground workers, one for surface work- 
ers. A twice-a-year health check-up is obligatory. These 
people are surprised, to say the least, to hear of Britain's 
habit of making working people pay for medical treat- 
ment. "Good health is everybody's right," they say. "You 
shouldn't tax the sick." Later, at Krasnodon, near where 
Ukraine's border meets the Russian republic, this was ex- 
pressed to me by the Jewish manageress of a state drugstore 
when she said, proudly, that in the USSR "everything is done 
for you, free". 

The Safety First has two Palaces of Culture, plus 
its own holiday camp accommodating 250 people at a time 
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Donetsk by night : the 'Bely Lebed' Department Store 
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Donetsk citizens doing volunteer work on Subbotnik 






A panoramic view of the Molodogvardeiskaya mine of the Krasnodon- 

ugol production amalgamation 


Alexander Kolesnikov, team leader at the Molodogvardeiskaya mine 
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The canteen attached to the Molodogvardeiskaya mine 


The director's office at the Donetskaya mine of the Thorezugol pro 
duction amalgamation. In the middle: the author; first from the left: 

the director, Andrei Degtyarev 



"Ventilation is not quite up to the mark either in Brit- 
ish pits. At the 300-metre depth in a British coal mine- 
the temperature was higher than it is allowed to be in our 
pits at even the 1,000-metre depths! 

"There is not enough fresh air in British pits. I was in 
one pit near Sheffield and the ventilation in it was so bad 
that the British miners were complaining-but I was aston- 
ished to be told that they had to accept that. There was noth- 
ing that could be done about it because to have proper 
ventilation would have meant sinking another shaft. . . An 
extra one. Just to suck air down into that pit. And that 
couldn't be done, the British miners told me. Because there 
wasn't the money to pay for it. . . 'How do you mean?' I 
asked them. 'How do you mean/ I asked the British miners, 
'that there isn't the money for such a vital thing as proper 
ventilation?' 

"The British miners told me, 'Because Parliament wouldn't 
endorse it. To spend that kind of money on a pit like this- 
Parliament wouldn't endorse it.' They said they'd been told 
by your National Coal Board that that essential ventilation 
shaft-it just couldn't be afforded. They should demand from 
your Government the extra money. 

''Well, in this mine we have our own Member of Parlia- 
ment. He's just come back from the USA on a tourist trip. 
He's a member of the Ukraine Parliament-Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine-besidcs being a pit worker, 
I mean. 

"He's a good chap, too," nodded Boris Sevastyanov. "He 
demanded from the Soviet Government that textile factories 
should be built down here in Donetsk district to employ our 
women. And they built them, too. Over 40,000 women are 
employed there now . . . and that was the initiative of our 
own pit-worker Deputy to the Ukraine Parliament of ours 
here." 

Cynics will say that it is all very well for a Soviet coal 
mine director to be surprised by the more rough-and-ready 
safety-and-ventilation conditions in a British mine when the 
British coal mining industry is struggling to show a profit. 
If such cynics imagine that this Soviet coal mine director is 
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running one of those highly-profitable coal mines like the 
Jubilee mine that I was to see in Siberia, a mine churning 
out a massive 3,500,000 tons of prime coal a year, they are 
mistaken. The Kirovskaya Safety First mine produces 530,000 
tons of a coal a year. 

But it is needed-in the Donbas. 

I was reminded of the words of Belikov, the briga- 
dier mine worker, who had expressed it: "This society is not, 
thank goodness, run on just the profit motive." 

The bands struck up. For the May Day parade, that day 
on the First of May that is the international day to symbolise 
the friendship of the world's workers, it seems that a 1,000,000 
passed in parade through Donetsk. A million people. That's 
the whole population of Donetsk. Hurrah, the shout of a mil- 
lion voices. A shock wave that broke the hot spring morning. 
The pigeons rose in a flock off the roofs of the public build- 
ings. "Hurrah!" 

First had come the sound of Moscow Kremlin chimes 
from the tower in Red Square and relayed by radio to every 
city, town, village across the Union, across the thousands of 
miles of the USSR, from Byelorussia and the birch forests of 
the Pripyat, to the rolling wheat fields, the orchards of the 
Ukraine, to where the Don quietly flows to sea, across and 
beyond the mighty Volga, and to the minarets and towers 
of Samarkand where the old Silk Route runs on into Kirghi- 
zia and Kazakhstan, and on and on, into the great taiga for- 
ests of Siberia that stretch in a horizon like ships masts, ce- 
dar and pine, on to the Sea of Japan. The bands struck up. 
First foot forward, a million people, men, women and child- 
ren, struck the roadway. 

First to come marching past, sun glittering on their 
medals and decorations, were the veterans of the war. After 
them-the honoured miners of Donetsk. 

"Slav a l" The loudspeakers hailed. "Slava-glovy to the 
honoured miners of Donetsk. Hurrah." 

"Hurrah!" The hurrahs burst upward from the wide pa- 
rade. 


"Slava! Glory to the miners of Abakumov mine. Hurrah." 

"Hurrah! ! !" 

"Slava. Glory to the achievements of the Locomotive 
Athletic Club. Hurr-ah." 

"HURRAH." Brass bands, children hand-in-hand and 
carrying flowers and their red balloons: Young Pioneers, boys 
and girls in blue forage caps, swinging along; mothers wheel- 
ing pushchairs, fathers carrying children on their shoulders; 
banners and placards SLAVA. GLORY TO LABOUR-HUR- 
RAH. Flowers strewed along the roadways. "Slava - to our 
friends from the developing countries of Africa. Hurrah!" 
In the May Day parade came young African students from 
the medical college of Donetsk. Accordions and dancing Cos- 
sack boots, white braided Ukrainian blouses, and the girls 
garlanded with flowers: bigger banners and placards with 
photographs of Donbas honoured miners were being carried 
overhead, and photographs of Heroes of Socialist Labour, so 
big that they had to be wheeled along on display stands; and 
in the marching crowds all the time the pit brass bands were 
slush-pumping their trombones with ballooning cheeks, uni- 
form caps cocked sideways on the bandsmen's perspiring 
heads. In the West, such a sunburnt turnout is always des- 
cribed as grim faced Ivans and their babushkas (grandmothers) 
stamping down the roadways, brandishing spearhead Red 
Banners like centurions. But it was nothing at all like that. 
The over-all effect is of a real enthusiasm, and a gaiety. An 
American journalist claims that a Russian who was identified 
as "wearing a moustache" (which identifies him exactly) had 
told the American: "We don't really want to turn out for 
these parades but they make us. . ." Since the whole popula- 
tion of Donetsk is a million and in the Donetsk parade, 
which took three hours to pass, a million people took part, 
are we to suppose that in this case, for instance, that the mil- 
lion people of Donetsk "imposed" their May Day parade 
upon themselves? But for the enthusiasms, you could take 
a London or a Paris or a Berlin crowd coming down the road- 
ways and you couldn't tell the difference: the clothes are the 
same, but for some of the older men with their sunburnt 
faces and wearing those large rough woolly flat caps that 
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Russians themselves give the affectionate nickname to of 
"aerodromes": and I was glad to see the little Mother Cour- 
ages here, sticking to their white Ukrainian scarves about 
their heads; the little women who had come in today from 
their little country houses out on the outskirts of Donetsk 
where they still tend geese and chickens, and their goats. The 
white headscarves were tied on against the spring sunshine 
and they used their strong peasant boots to walk in the city. 

Nobody will ever convince me, no, not even that mysteri- 
ous Russian with moustache, that these people are forced to 
do the May Day parade and they don't really want to. 

If you stand for three hours on the main streets of Do- 
netsk till your feet ache from the roadways and till the last 
avenues of the Young Pioneers and the girls with the legs 
like Juno's have gone swinging past until the streets are 
strewn with flower petals underfoot and the crowds start 
flocking for the ice cream parlours, and swigging cold kvas 
to cool off, that's when you'll know that they do it because 
they really want to. Because they believe in what they are 
doing. 

Donetsk. It is said that a town is the mirror of its time. 
Donetsk is a good example. In his report at the celebrations 
of the 50th anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Leonid Brezhnev recalled that the town of Yuzovka 
used to be a conglomeration of hovels, filthy, cramped and 
chaotic; he compared it with what it has become, with pre- 
sent-day Donetsk, a large modern town with wide avenues, 
parks and comfortable houses, with beautiful stadiums and 
palaces of culture. He reminded his listeners of the dreadful 
living and working conditions suffered by the miners there 
before the revolution, and compared those conditions with 
the life of a Donetsk miner today. The miners, he continued, 
are people who are proud of their profession, who are 
held in high respect by all, are fittingly rewarded for their 
labour, and are in a position to enjoy all the values of mod- 
ern culture. 

Russians have been said to be the Italians of Northern 
Europe. They boil over with enthusiasms, like to catch hold 
of each other's hands when they talk excitedly; and somc- 
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times you see two young soldiers in Soviet Army khaki twill, 
their cavalry-type breeches thrust into supple black high 
boots, the Soviet Army forage cap set square on their heads, 
the brown plain-fronted twill tunic will be buckled around 
with the leather belt with the big gun-metal star on its buckle. 
Each of them with an arm about the other's waist as 
they come clamping down the sidewalk, friends. And, some- 
times, two men friends, greeting each other, will embrace 
and kiss. Once, on a boiling sea of toasts, at a late night 
dinner, one of my last in the Ukraine, a coal mine director 
clasped me in the arms of his business suit and planted a 
hearty goodbye kiss on both checks. The scent of expensive 
aftershave, the bear hug about me. 

"Do svidanya." 

The farewell clap of arms to my shoulders again. "Do 
svidanya. Till we sec each other again." 

And Russians still sometimes click their heels and place 
one hand over the heart, on the half bow. "Pajalsta- please." 
As they take a lady's hand, kiss the fingers. The elaborate 
good manners, a thing of the past now in the rest of Europe, 
still practiced here. Before the May Day parade when I cal- 
led at one of Donetsk's multiple department stores to get co- 
lour film they didn't have the kind I wanted. But days after- 
wards in the crowds on the streets, a Russian beckoned to 
me: "Please." He beckoned me to follow him up the steps 
into the store. It was one of the store's counter-assistants. He 
handed me a fresh cassette of colour film. He placed a hand 
over his heart. He bowed slightly. "Pajalsta- please." A young 
Russian in his earliest twenties, he was immaculate in Bond 
Street cut of fashionable blue denims, jacket and flares. A 
gold medallion at his throat. He sported what we call the 
Viva Zapata moustache. And he had taken all the trouble 
to go right across the city of Donetsk to obtain just that 
right kind of colour film- just in case the foreign visitor who 
had asked for it might ever come back. He took his hand 
from his heart as he handed me the film with the half bow. 
''Please, how long are you staying in our city?" That 'our 
city' betokening his real pride in the city of Donetsk. 

Away over there beyond where the parade had passed 
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could be seen the old coal shale tips, reddish topped tips, 
and there on them the giant letters-GLORY TO LABOUR. 
So used are these new young generations of Soviets to the 
understanding that the labour of all is an essential part of 
community life, that when they read in the newspapers of 
the many millions of unemployed that there are in other 
countries like the USA, Britain they cannot understand it. It 
leaves them with an honest perplexity. "Why? Why do you 
have unemployed? What’s the point?" And you try to com- 
pare this attitude towards the unemployment problem with 
the attitude accepted by a present-day British politician who 
writes plummily about the visit to a British mining commun- 
ity, just before the last war, by the Royal personage in the 
shape of King Edward VIII who came to see for himself the 
grim plight of those out-of-work coal miners in that sad re- 
gion. The king had stopped off at some derelict coalworks 
shed that had just been turned into some kind of a club, a 
meeting place for the unemployed. And here, writes the poli- 
tician, the king was : "Welcomed with wild enthusiasm . . . 
found only unemployed men and women ... he became very 
cheerful, chatted freely, and laughed and joked.” Then, writes 
the politician remembering that scene today, as he dashes 
the ink off his pen to record his memory of the golden 
scene: "Conversing with the out-of-work miners, the King 
borrowed a saw from one of the men and cut off a piece of 
timber, a gesture that left a deep impression and a proud 
moment to the man who had participated in his action." 

Further east, and where the Ukraine border runs to meet 
the border with the Russian Federation, there is the city 
which was earlier called Lugansk. 

It is now the city of Voroshilovgrad. 

It was foreign investors who used to bring their indus- 
trial know-how, their capital, to the Lugansk of the old 
days. A few traces of their influence are still evident in 
Voroshilovgrad. It still has a main street that used to be 
called English Street. And in the main square is the cap- 
tured English tank that is one of those that were sent here 
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from England in 1918 to try to help Baron Wrangel and Gener- 
al Denikin who were trying to wrest back from the Soviet 
people their new-found freedoms. These were the tanks that, 
optimistically, were given to the counter-revolutionary forces 
and were to be paid for with cheap coal exported to England 
after the newly-born Soviet Union was strangled. The green 
painted British tank was one of those raw rough things, 
fastened together with rivets, that belonged to the first ever 
tanks that the world was ever to see; and sent here after 
doing duty on the western front, in France, in the first 
world war: it is curious to think that the swing of history 
saw to it that north of here at Kursk there were to be the 
biggest tank battles ever in World War II. A bitter remind- 
er, then, of the interventionist wars against the new state 
of” Socialism. And a connection with the second invasion of 
the Great Patriotic War. Voroshilovgrad is named after Vo- 
roshilov, a worker who became a marshal. 1 

To the east are the battlefields of Stalingrad. And near 
to Voroshilovgrad is Krasnodon. Krasnodon is known through- 
out the USSR because of its own example of heroism. 

At Krasnodon you will be told the story of the Young 
Guards for whom the word 'pit' came to have a special mean- 
ing of horror. 

It was here during the last war that the invading Nazi 
forces took it into their heads to actually bury alive 30 of 
Krasnodon' s citizens; because they had committed the crime 
of refusing to work for the Germans. Citizens who were 
first made to dig the hole that was to be their communal 
grave, before they were bundled alive into it and then their 
own black Ukrainian soil was shovelled over on top of 
them; soil that quaked for an hour afterwards in their death 


1 K. E. Voroshilov (1881-1969) was a Communist leader, statesman 
and military man. During the 1918-1920 Civil War he was an army 
commander, deputy Commander of a Front, and helped to organise 
the famous First Cavalry. At the time of the Great Patriotic War, he 
was a member of the State Defence Committee, Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies in the North-West, Commander of the Leningrad Front, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the partisan movement. From 1953 to 1960 
he was Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet.-JSd. 
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agonies. A memorial marks the spot. There is another me- 
morial. It marks another spot. The memorial to the Young 
Guards of Krasnodon: teenage boys and girls who also re- 
sisted the invaders, passing pamphlets, taking messages to 
local partisans. When they were betrayed, the Germans came 
with dogs and machineguns, on a snowy winter night, burst- 
ing down the doors of their parents' homes; and they arrest- 
ed the children, they were hardly more than that, tortured 
them and carried them in fetters to an abandoned pit shaft 
at the edge of the town. The Nazis flung them bodily, one 
by one, down into the blackness of the 150-foot deep shaft. 
And an old man living nearby was able to give witness that 
there were sounds coming from the pit for three days after- 
wards: "And then the sounds ceased." When Krasnodon was 
freed by the returning Soviet Army, after Stalingrad, they 
recovered 71 bodies from the shaft. The shaft is now cov- 
ered over and is decorated with a star. A memorial rises near 
it, in a stone spire. It is difficult to convey the grim madness 
of all this to people who live in quieter fields far from these 
rolling steppes that were churned by the tank tracks of the 
iron panzers; coming, not just in invasion, but in the logical 
competition that must always be the ultimate meaning of 
capitalism: the competition that is spelled as war. Here in 
Krasnodon, to see the torturing pincers and the chains that 
were used on those teenage Young Guards by the inquisitor 
Nazi police, is to see the logic of raw competition made 
plain; to the final wastage of death. The boys and girls of 
Krasnodon can speak now only through this violent remind- 
er. 

But here in Krasnodon I did meet some of those perhaps 
best-fitted to remember the meaning of fascism. The director 
of a group of coal mines at Krasnodon happened to be a 
Jew: he was 49-year-old Boris Vulakh. Though he is a Jew, 
he said: "I feel first and foremost a Soviet citizen. I am a 
member of the Communist party myself." Vulakh had seven 
orders of distinction, including the Red Banner of Labour. 
His brother-in-law, also Jewish, is a Professor of Mathema- 
tics at Moscow University. By the last count of 1970, there 
were more than 2,000,000 Jews in the USSR. In the West, 
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the claim is being dinned into us that a massive anti-Semit- 
ic campaign exists in the USSR. "I can only laugh at such 
a claim," said Vulakh. "My opinion is that now that our 
country is so very popular in the world, they try to invent 
something bad to say about our country. I have read in the 
press about Human Rights, and so on. It is ridiculous. Our 
own ideas are so popular in the world that they simply 
have to say something to the contrary about our ideas. I 
have visited other countries and I have seen with my own 
eyes. First of all, I can't understand fellow-Jews who do 
leave this country-I am sure that, sooner or later, they will 
consider it a great mistake. I can't understand why they 
do it. If you are only a few months abroad, you just want 
to return here. Maybe there are some personal things when 
some Soviet Jews, just a few perhaps, do leavc-but I can't 
understand them. I can't understand why you leave a coun- 
try where everything is done for you. To my mind, it is not 
understandable. 

"I know myself many things about the Jewish tradition. 
I have two children. My daughter is married. My son is a 
worker-a miner, of course. I consider Israel just another 
capitalist country. I used to go with my parents to the syna- 
gogue, as a child. But I didn't go afterwards. I don't have 
any religion myself. But I believe in Man. In Humanity." He 
was in the Crimea during the last war. "And three of my 
brothers were killed fighting against the Germans with the 
Soviet Army. I was in the army myself. I was wounded." He 
has two brothers and one sister living. "One brother is in 
the Caucasus, the chief of communications in one of the min- 
istries. My sister is a doctor. One brother is retired. He was 
the director of an engineering plant. 

"If I wanted to go to Israel, I know there wouldn't be 
any difficulty if I wanted to go. But-I just don't want to. 
I feel first and foremost a Soviet citizen. Literature, science, 
niusic-in all the branches there are Jews. It is good to see 
just how many Jews there are in the lists of those who have 
won either the Lenin Prize or the State Prize every year. 
Just look at the names and you can see how many, it is good 
to see, are Jews." He smiled. "Karl Marx was a Jew." 


And it was at the large state-owned drugstore near Kras 
nodon that I met a Jewess. Inna Borisovna said: "I cannot 
understand either all this nonsense where Jewish people 
are said to be trying to flee to the West. It is simply not 
true. There are some, a few, who for some personal reasons 
think they will be able to do better for themselves in the 
West. In capitalist countries. But, to me, I cannot under- 
stand them because if they were sincere people then they 
would wish to make their lives better here. Why not do it 
here? Why betray the country of their birth that has done 
so much for them?” She is a woman in her forties now. "And 
I have never seen or heard any form of anti-Semitism, in my 
life within our country. I regard any Jewish person who 
wishes to move to the West, just because they think life will 
be better for them there-as betrayers of our country." 

In charge of the young mine workers hostel in Krasnodon 
was another Jewess. "Yes, I am a Jewess," said Sophia Filler. 
"I, too, regard such Jewish people who leave this country 
as betrayers of our country. Of course there are no restric- 
tions on Jewish citizens in the Soviet Union. This year my 
husband and I are going on a cruise around Europe. Places 
like Italy, Spain, France-no one has asked me why I want 
to go on such a cruise. I go because I want to and if I want 
to get off the boat and stay in any one of those countries, 
what would be to stop me? Nothing. But I don't want to. I 
am a Soviet citizen. My home is here. It is as it should be. I 
suspect everything in the motives of those few, and they are 
only a few, believe me, of Jewish people who make such a 
song and dance about leaving our country. You hear of those 
in the Western press-but do you ever hear of those who beg 
to come back again? We do, we hear of them all the time." 

Which of our famous miners have you met ? -was the 
question that was put to me at the Writers Circle. And in 
the general discussion of the sort of books that get pub- 
lished in the West, the name of Solzhenitzyn came up. One of 
the ladies of the Writers Circle, she might have stepped out 
of Chekhov, she drew her fine lace shawl tighter about her 
shoulders. "We," she drew on her shawl, "do not wish to 
speak about Solzhenitzyn.” Then a Chekhovian rush of 
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words. "Every family," she hissed impatiently, "has its black 
sheep.” The shawl was tightened again and the aristocratic 
head drew back. 

And the deputy editor of a large local newspaper later 
expressed what he thought about Solzhenitzyn stretching 
forth his throat and drawing a stiff finger across it to show 
he was fed up to the gills. The deputy editor, electric razor- 
ed and smelling briskly of aftershave, nodded. "Traitors. 
People like him are traitors to our country." The newspaper- 
man's mouth was compressed and white with anger. 

In Krasnodon's coal mines are employed forty-five differ- 
ent nationalities: they include four Heroes of Socialist La- 
bour, and two who were decorated as Heroes of the Soviet 
Union during the war. 

Vladimir Kravtsov, director of the Krasnodon Coal Cor- 
poration, had just come back from a visit to Britain. "British 
miners," he said, "are a very pleasant lot. And better 
co-operation for the future will be good for both sides.” 

The coal mine just outside Krasnodon is called the 
Young Guards mine in honour of those Young Guards who 
resisted the invaders. 

Its Russian name-Molodogvardeiskaya coal mine. Opened 
in 1973. I met coal miner Hero of Socialist Labour-he's 
also an alternate member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party-Alexander Kolesnikov. Heavily-built, a 
48-year-old coal face team leader with a serious and contem- 
plative face. The Molodogvardeiskaya mines its coal from 
two seams at 400 and 617 metres down. "It's all highly mech- 
anised," said Kolesnikov as we changed to go down the 
pit. "We've got 2,000 workers and 1400 of them are down 
working underground. We have a short working week. And a 
good standard of living. We're content." 

Before going down the pit, there was a 'small snack' 
waiting: cream cakes and glass after glass of Russian tea. 
Then we clipped on our lamps, hoisted emergency breathing 
apparatus over our shoulders and made for the pithead. 
The Molodogvardeiskaya winding gear is so modern that it 
looks like the foyer of an hotel with marbled and terrazzo 
floor and potplants and ceramic murals inside it. A woman 
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sat at the controls of a console which operated the pit's wind- 
ing gear. She pulled a chrome lever. Our pit cage dropped 
into the darkness. 

At the pit bottom the long song of a heading-machine 
as it cut new mine tunnel, and diamond glittery coal dust 
showed in the lights and the sprays of water. The director, 
Ivan Zakharchenko, hurtled forward into the darkness. "We 
work hard and we play hard. I'm a hunting man myself. I 
like to hunt-" After the rapid and no time wasting tour of 
the Molodogvardeiskaya's busy coal faces we were up again 
into daylight. Waiting were showers and a Russian sauna 
with its violent thrashing with birch twigs. "After this you'll 
feel like you've been born again!" the Molodogvardeiskaya 
director vigorously thrashing himself till his back was like 
red meat. After the showers the usual splendid meal was 
waiting. "We like to work," said the director, "and we like 
to eat! A man must eat when he comes up from the coal 
mine." A table was piled high with Russian salad. Whole 
cucumbers, the long-shaped Russian tomatoes, rye bread, 
cold beef with spring onions, lettuces, roast fish, and cold 
ham and tongue. We finally worked our way through that 
lot. And I leaned back with a sigh. I had started off the trip 
by being pleasurably surprised at Russian meals, then began 
to admire them, and finally came to fear them. Russians, like 
the French, take the pleasures of the table very seriously. It 
had been the usual solid midday meal that I had become ac- 
customed to anticipating, bracing myself for: Russians take 
the midday dinner as the main meal of the day. The meal 
over, I pulled out my usual packet of papirosa Cossack cig- 
arettes, a real coal miner's smoke, and lit up. Suddenly, di- 
rector Zakharchenko and team leader Kolesnikov were on 
their feet. "Well," the director snapped a look to his Russian 
digital watch. "That was just a snack. And by now, I think 
our dinner should be ready. . ." 

The actual midday meal was waiting in the coal mine 
canteen. A hundred yards away. Borscht, Russian salad, sour 
cream, sturgeon, caviare, red and black, spring onions, let- 
tuces, ham, cold roast beef, huge platter-sized steaks with 
chips and onions. And zharkoye : a red-hot pot of earthen- 


ware that was crammed with meats and garlicky sliced pota- 
toes, all stuffed into the pot that has a dish-shaped pie crust 
for a stopper. And we raised our glasses. "To British min- 
ers, workers-and writers,” said the director. "What we want 
is more progressive writers coming here. We drink a toast 
to your health to write the book. . . Drink up ! Bottoms up. 
It must be bottoms up-in one go. Otherwise it means you 
don't agree with the toast!" The director reached down to 
the table. "Have some more of the pancakes. Yes-yes, other- 
wise these women cooks will be offended. We've got to get 
along with them. Hah-hah!" 

I finished the experience of that meal but I can't remem- 
ber exactly how. "Well done," said the director. "Oh, and 
try some more of this pelmeni. It's meat inside pastry and 
boiled. Yes. Better get used to pelmeni. You'll be getting a 
lot of this in Siberia!" 

"Wait a minute." As we stood up from the table in the 
pit canteen and the Ukrainian women cooks in their high 
white hats were coming forward to say: "Do svidanya-" to 
sec us out. 

:> 

I wrote up the notes of all I'd seen in the Ukraine when 
I stayed for a few days in a miners' sanatorium: the sana- 
torium belonging to the Donbas Antratsit industrial complex, 
built out there on the steppe where the apricot and cherry 
trees were even heavier in blossom now on the steppe estate 
that once welcomed Chekhov to stay here, and where they 
say he wrote his famous story Steppe and his play The Cherry 
Orchard; an estate that is now turned into 'The Kindergarten 
for Miners' Children-and named after Chekhov. There, un- 
der the pine trees, was the carved stone profile of Anton 
Chekhov himself looking out over this steppe that he loved 
so much. 

On the steppe road to the sanatorium there had been lit- 
tle Cossack horses and their riders spurring wildly against 
the stream of traffic, in a cloud of dust: and you still see 
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some of the old steppe life now and again: farm horses with 
high Ukrainian harnesses, jingling the steppe tracks, and the 
strong feral smell of wild thyme was on the air, and the great 
roll of steppe sky that stood over all. There was a sweet 
smell of wood smoke, blue smoke cut by the steppe breeze 
as it drifted across from the village that snuggled tight un- 
der the steppe escarpment. 

Here below the steppe I had crouched and crawled 
through the smoke of coal dust, and past the churning cut- 
ters at the coal faces. 

Outside the village white fowls wandered under the cher- 
ry blossom that was smouldering with bees. A steppe cocke- 
rel with the eye of an old Czarist general, red after a night 
on the vodka, shook the medals of his wattles cast in blood, 
and crowed. 

It is astonishing to think just how much, in the past 
60 years, that the Soviets have achieved in this place: over 
there the steppe village, over here the multi-storey block 
of the sanatorium where miners and their families were stay- 
ing in rooms of the standard of the priciest hotel in Lon- 
don: the Hilton. I know because I've stayed in both. Good 
as the rooms are in such miners sanatoriums, I cannot pre- 
tend that their shiny new furniture is to my taste; it looks 
like it could belong in any French Riviera hotel; and in 
these places I wish they would follow more closely the tra- 
ditional Russian designs, because they are so good; like 
the finely-carved clean pine tables and seats that I saw down 
in another miners' holiday camp on the banks of one of 
the Don's tributary rivers: furniture carved with patterns 
and decorated in painted red designs. But it was all out- 
doors in a garden buffet, and I would have liked to have 
seen it where it belonged: indoors. But it is all a matter 
of personal taste, and I daresay the Soviets will be sick of 
it, the glossy modernistic furniture, very soon, and will look 
to the traditional designs for fresher inspiration. Just as in 
the West people are already doing. I hope so, anyway. One 
of the most beautiful sights that I have ever seen was in 
one of those miners' holiday camps when a group of danc- 
ers, teenage boys in black leather riding boots and silken 


blouses, hand in hand with the girls in whirling silver braid- 
ed skirts, danced like sunbeams, fingers linked in time to 
the faster-faster rhythm of accordion keys in that famous old 
Russian tune Kalinka, and proudly nodding, jerking their 
heads sideways in time to the fast music. And now in the 
hall of this sanatorium, that had its own cinema, people were 
singing to an accordion; and you only have to see the slow- 
wise dances of the Ukraine, the girls holding hands, flowers 
in their hair, to see the Greek influence that is here, like the 
classical dances of antiquity that are portrayed on Greek 
vases. . , 

The wild thyme scented the steppe wind. The open steppe 
that never changes but for the railway line that gauges the 
distance from here to Voroshilovgrad and on eastwards to 
Astrakhan and Samarkand; and the electricity pylons that 
were stepping away and over the horizon towards the bat- 
tlefield of Saur Mogila. The battle that opened the way for 
the Soviet Army to liberate the Donbas. 

What happened at Saur Mogila was this. The battle of 
Stalingrad had not long been won: two German armies of 
330,000 warriors surrounded, their tanks and guns destroyed 
or captured, after failing in their attempt at taking Stalin- 
grad and so blocking the Volga river as a supply route to 
the Moscow front; now more than 90,000 tattered survivors 
of those armies were being marched off into captivity. The 
Nazi High Command had sworn revenge. Hitler had just 
issued fresh orders. There, where the glint of the wide river 
Mius showed just below the trees on the horizon. "There," 
he ordered, "that is the new German frontier I" The psychol- 
ogy was obvious. The Nazi forces occupying the Donbas 
were being expected to defend this 'New German Frontier' 
with a fanaticism that was to match the determination which 
the Soviet Army had shown in defending Stalingrad. The 
force of the Soviet Army was returning to liberate the Don- 
bas. First they had to cross the river Mius and then storm 
the heights of Saur Mogila, that slope that rises high 
above the whole steppe. Behind the Germans, as they await- 
ed the onslaught, was the Donbas: the Germans here were 
under von Manstein, a grim general experienced in the bit- 
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ter battles of the Russian front and they thirsted for an ac- 
tion that would be a 'revenge' for the defeat at Stalingrad. 

The Soviet Army launched forward, crossed the river 
and swept on for Saur Mogila. 

The battle for the Saur Mogila heights raged for days 
as first one side and then the other would have the upper 
hand; losses were heavy on both sides. The Soviet Army 
forces were suffering because here-where today the Saur 
Mogila memorial reaches into a lark loud sky-the Germans 
had constructed a massive concrete-and-steel observation post 
that allowed them to direct avalanches of Stuka bombs and 
artillery shells on top of the Soviet troops trying to fight 
their way through the thickets of barbed wire, the networks 
of strong-points that were manned by SS police brigade fana- 
tics equipped with the most efficient in machineguns and dug- 
in 88mm anti-tank guns. "Then, when it was touch-and-go- 
seven men-just seven of our Soviet Army men managed to 
fight their way through and into the concrete observation 
and command post at the very top of the heights of Saur 
Mogila. And there they hoisted the Red Flag. 

"And that," say the Ukrainians today, "blinded the 
German defenders. They could no longer see where our men 
were attacking from. And the heights of Saur Mogila were 
carried in one last glorious assault. Saur Mogila was won." 
The way to liberate the Donbas was open. 

There is just one small tree, weather blown, nearly strip- 
ped bare of branches, now on the heights of Saur Mogila. 
A tree that stands all alone. All the other trees that have 
stood here have been blasted from the place by the sweeping 
lanes of machinegun fire, the shell bursts, and the churning 
tank tracks. On the bare branches of this one small tree are 
tied new red scarves. Scarves belonging to the Young Pio- 
neers who come here to sec for themselves the place of 
Saur Mogila. They untie the red scarves from around their 
necks and knot them there to blow on the branches, of Saur 
Mogila's surviving tree. And a new custom has grown 
up since the war, when newly-married couples make their 
pilgrimage here straight from their wedding ceremonies. 
They come to lay a wreath at the foot of the memorial that 
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The Miners, a mosaic in the administration building of the Bazhanov 

mine 



Miners from the Abakumov mine. In the middle: team leader Vladimir 

Pikhterev 


Back from the coal face. Second from the right: the author; first from 
the left: Ivan Zakharchenko, director of the Molodogvardeiskaya mine; 

in the middle: team leader Alexander Kolesnikov 


_ The author (third from the right) in a laboratory at the Makeyevka 

Mining Research Institute 





X ..» 


Anatoly Belikov, team leader at the Bazhanov mine, at home with 

his wife 


Children from the kindergarten attached to the Abakumov mine 

Children in Ukrainian costumes welcome visitors to !he kindergarten 
with the traditional gift of bread and salt 











towers up high and has the statue of a Soviet Army man, his 
cloak sculptured streaming in the wind as he raises in his 
arms the sculpted submachinegun : each couple places a new 
wreath and asks a blessing on their future. 

The soil here is still heavy with shrapnel, bullets, the 
poison of high explosive, so that few things can grow. 

Not far off is the museum that holds rusted helmets 
pierced through by bullets and shrapnel. And in the museum 
the battle of Saur Mogila is illustrated in the grainy war- 
time pictures, blown up action photographs showing scurry- 
ing infantry, and the black earth of the Ukraine exploding. 
In glass cases, there to see as well are the police pistols 
of the SS execution squads and by them the photographs 
that show civilians being hung in the Ukrainian villages 
around here; and men and women and their children being 
shot through the back of the head as they were tumbled into 
the mass graves freshly bulldozed out of their own Ukrainian 
soil. And there are the scale models showing the Saur Mo- 
gila lighting: models of Stuka bombers diving, and the Ger- 
man and Soviet infantry locked in hand-to-hand struggle. . . 
The rusted German parachute division SS Fallschirmjdger- 
gewehr Spandau machineguns that the Nazis had given the 
nickname to of 'Hitler-Sagen' -'Hitler Scythes'-because they 
were efficient favourites in the job of mass executions of ci- 
vilians. The helmets and the machineguns, some of them 
look now like they could have been unearthed from some 
medieval battleground, so much have they lost their shapes, 
twisted gun barrels looking like rusted lengths of old pipe 
merely. And under the glass display cases, the bloodstained 
identity cards of the Soviet soldiers who died at Saur Mogila 
have a fresher and more permanent look. 

One American journalist has asked: "Why do they do it? 
Why can't they leave it alone . . . the war?" 

Why should they? Can one blame them for reminding 
themselves, how terribly they suffered during the war. And 
the need they all feel for a vigilance that should continue 
now. Even up in newly-built eLningrad today you can 
still see the blue stencilled notices that were painted up in 
the city streets COMRADES TAKE CARE. THIS SIDE OF 
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THE STREET IS PARTICULARLY DANGEROUS WHEN 
SHELLING IS IN PROGRESS. 


When the Ukraine was its own battleground, up there in 
Leningrad on the northern front the Nazis were squinting 
through Zeiss binoculars and enjoyably watching starving 
Leningraders trying to dodge the shells bursting in their 
streets around the Winter Palace and the Astoria Hotel, that 
beautiful old Czarist-time hotel full of oil paintings and 
rococo furniture. Plans to celebrate the Nazi victory had 
already been made. It was in the Astoria hotel in Lenin- 
grad's city centre that Hitler was planning to celebrate the 
fall of Leningrad with a great victory dinner. The Victory Din- 
ner invitation cards had already been printed and sent out- 
Welcome to the Victory Dinner at the Astoria Hotel. It didn't 
come off. But the Russians used the Victory Dinner cards 
themselves. Today in Leningrad they invite tourists to come 
and see the victory dinner cards. Some of the tourists arc 
Germans. Some survivors of the Wehrmacht on the Lenin- 
grad front. More than 640 thousand people of Leningrad 
died in starvation in that siege. But Hitler had to go without 
his victory dinner too. 

Why should these people forget? Nobody is forgotten. 
Nothing is forgotten. And they do sometimes become impa- 
tient to hear of the Soviet sacrifices in that war played down. 
And the notion that is disseminated in the West that it was 
the comparatively few armaments and food parcels of Amer- 
ican aid that sustained the Soviet Union. "You only have 
to look at the figures. We don't minimise the Allied war 
effort, but you only have to look at the figures. On the So- 
viet-German front, the enemy lost three-quarters of his air- 
craft and also over 600 divisions, on the Western front-176 
divisions. You only have to look at the figures." The part 
played by the dropping of the A-bombs on Japan, who, they 
maintain, was already suing for peace, brings out bitter smiles. 
"The atom bombing of Japan, that was not necessary. 
It wasn't done to bring the war to a close. The atom bomb 
was dropped on those Japanese cities to try to terrorise us 
here and to halt the advance of Socialism in other countries." 
You take your pick: you look at the published facts of the 
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political manoeuvrings at the war's end and you come to 
whatever conclusion your political persuasion permits. But 
that is what the Soviets believe and it will take a great deal 
to persuade them otherwise. Equally, they regard the pros- 
pect of the release of Rudolph Hess from Spandau prison 
with small enthusiasm. "It's not him. It's the use that would 
be made of him by the neo-Nazis that we're concerned about." 

Lenin, they say, foreseeing as he did the inevitable ulti- 
mate competition embodied in that term 'free' competition, 
which would mean yet another European war to follow the 
first world war, had proposed an agreement of co-operation 
between the nations of Europe and Soviet Russia, during 
that period of European reconstruction in the 1920's. The 
same agreements now called detente. But in those days such 
proposals were falling on deaf ears. . . 

Europe did explode into another war. And it was the So- 
viets who suffered it worst. 

And this is what the Soviets cannot forget. 

On the battlefield of Saur Mogila, as a visiting writer, I 
was asked to plant a new young poplar tree. The first for- 
eigner ever to do so. And an honour I was surely ijpt worthy 
of. But I planted the tree just the same and in the hope that 
other foreign writers will come and do the same and plant 
some more. 

I finished planting the tree. The larks tearing into the 
air high over the steppe at Saur Mogila were loud as larks 
always are in springtime on the mountains of Wales back 
home. 

The ground underfoot crunched dryly, and here and 
there still there are small chips of shrapnel and shell casing. 

I have a handful of it before me now as I write these 
words. Some of the soil of Saur Mogila that the Russians and 
Ukrainians treasure, and gather, and give to visitors who 
come here. As something to keep as a reminder of who died, 
and why the living still live. 

Nobody is forgotten. Nothing is forgotten. 



SONG OF THE STEPPE 


Kazaknstan is the Texas of the Soviet Union . 1 Soviet 
Uzbekistan, Soviet Kirghizia, and Afghanistan are south of 
here, and on the eastern borders there is China. 

Spring broke on the day that I reached Kazakhstan 
and the last ice was being swept away by the wind that was 
strong and dry until by the time two days had passed, the 
sun was a blow-torch at noon when it blew from the black 
and red sands of the Kara-Kum and the Kyzyl-Kum deserts, 
a wind that blew through a city of towering new apricot- 
colour apartment blocks, boulevards, department stores and 
theatres. This is Karaganda. Over 2,000 miles east of Mos- 
cow, and several hours difference in time, there was still 
snow piling the streets and the trees were shivering under 
the snow. It has a population of more than half a million of 
98 different nationalities. The land all around was bought 
by a Russian merchant for the princely price of 250 roubles 
about 100 years ago before it was sold again to a French 
Count Carnot after a wandering Kazakh shepherd found 
some lumps of coal to burn on his campfire. You can still 
see, on the edge of the city, a few abandoned hovels piled 
around with earth against Siberian frosts and with stones 
clapped on their turf roofs to hold them on when the wind 
roars out of Siberia. 

But that is all that's left now of the days, not so long 


* Kazakhstan is four times as large as Texas, and as large as 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, Spain, Austria, Holland and 
Denmark combined.-Sd. 
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ago, when camels were used to transport the coal and men 
and women were tempted in from the yurt tents of the 
steppe to work in the European-owned coal mines for a few 
kopeks in the hand before being driven off again, broken by 
all the old usual maladies of malnutrition, IB and nystagmus 
from digging the coal in the usual sorts of crude candlelit 
mine tunnels. The memory is perpetuated in the way eve- 
rything here is still reckoned in English feet and yards. Huge 
coal seam deposits are still called by the names the English 
and Belgian mining engineers gave them, like the Felix and 
the Mary- Anna. 

The steppe soil is so salt, or sour, on these flat salt-pans, 
that extra earth has to be brought in to grow the poplar 
trees on the wide pink boulevards where the steppe wind 
cuts the smoke of swarms of motorbikes and drab green Rus- 
sian lorries stencilled POST or BREAD or PETROL, while 
the fur-hatted militia wave them on with white-barred 
batons. 

This is a coal-mining city: and a great many of its coal 
miners own new cars, stout-hearted Volgas and Moskvitches 
or the lighter Lada, and many have the small wooden dacha 
out on the steppe for weekends. Sons and grandsons of the 
old chaban sheepherders are the new coal mine managers: 
like Zholumbet Mukhamedzhanov. 

"I still love the steppe though," he says. "I go there hunt- 
ing. Oh-for saiga or the wolves." The saiga is a sort of 
antelope and its dried meat is highly prized in the gourmand 
restaurants of Paris and Berlin. 

Giant coal seams all of fifteen feet and more thick, and 
busy export of coal from here as far as France and Italy, 
give these steppe miners a living standard to make our Biit 
ish miners wince: 30-hour working week, and new flats with 
bathroom, heating, lighting and phone and average earnings 
of 350 roubles a month. 

KARAGANDA it said in the high red letters of the 
Russian alphabet on the outskirts of the city where giant 
apartment blocks have risen, and where the red banners 
flutter: GJIABA KllCC-Glory to the Communist Party. A 
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new airport was being built for the city. The latest Tupolev 
and Ilyushin giant jets landed at the present one, but so fast 
is the city continuing to grow that the airport is being sur- 
rounded by new buildings and apartment blocks. 

Georgy Nochevnov welcomed me to Karaganda together 
with Zhaik Bekturov who was chairman of the Karaganda 
Writers' Union, and he was editor of a Soviet Army newspa- 
per in the war. "We have seven months of winter here," they 
told me. "But even so we have 320 sunny days in a year." 
Karaganda city is in the same latitude as Kiev. But is, in 
winter, much colder. Dropping down to 40 degrees Centi- 
grade below freezing point. The saigas wander in great herds. 
When summertime feed on the steppe runs short and the sun 
burns the ground, the saiga come closer to Kazakhstan cities. 
"So we have to fight with them to keep them off cattle 
pasture," say the professional hunters who hunt the saiga 
for its meat. 

Even before the last war, the Soviets were pouring ener- 
gy and investment into the industries that were being devel- 
oped here in Kazakhstan. But it was the war that marked 
Karaganda's rise. When the major Soviet industrial region 
in the Donbas was overrun by Nazi forces it became essen- 
tial to see to it that places like Kazakhstan and Siberia re- 
placed the Donbas resources. It was that time when the Rus- 
sian people were being told that it was no longer a matter 
of victory: "It is a matter now of life or death." The Germans 
were trying to starve Leningrad into submission: "We will 
wipe Leningrad off the face of the earth"; the panzer legions 
were battering at the gates of Moscow itself, and the Soviet 
soldiers who had paraded in Red Square in the traditional 
October Revolution celebrations had had to rush away im- 
mediately from the parade to defend the front line that was 
actually in the suburbs of Moscow. 

"All for the front," was the battle cry of the miners of 
Karaganda then. Miners who, as the battles rose to their 
fiercest climaxes, had their workplaces in the coal mines 
taken over by their womenfolk, to release every man for the 
front-" All for the front!" 

As I reached Karaganda, the long red banners were 
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aflutter everywhere because this day, 9th of May, was being 
celebrated as the Day of Victory and the city had turned 
oU t with flowers in memory of the war dead; the Young 
Pioneers of Karaganda, honouring the veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War at the parade, said: "There are fewer and 
fewer of them now every year, of course. . . The heroes ot 
the Great Patriotic War. And that is why we honour them 
all the more." In the sharp steppe sunlight, the girls of Ka- 
raganda were handing bouquets to smiling Kazakhs who had 
been at the fall of Berlin. 

In the centre of Karaganda is the big memorial to a 
Kazakh fighter-pilot who was one of the best-known heroes 

of the war. . , __ . c . 

Karaganda city is still only 45 years old. City ot btu- 
dents, as it is known. Because there are 30,000 students of 
many nationalities here. 

Before the Revolution all coal here was dug by hand m 
appalling conditions of exploitation for the local Kazakhs; 
foreign capital called the tune; Belgian, German and 
British engineers who would come to the little steppe village 
of Karaganda by train on the rattling dusty long haul from 
Moscow; or they flew here in primitive biplanes, and stayed 
a few weeks, before slipping back to civilisation again. 

After the October Revolution, everything began to 
develop very quickly. In Karaganda, in 1918, the mines here 
were nationalised by public order. Only 90,000 tons of coal 
were being produced by its coal mines in 1913-but after 
a highly organised search for fresh coal seams in 1929, local 
production leapt to as much as 700,000 tons of coal per year. 
Then came the miners from the Ukraine's great old Donbas 
coal mines, they came here to help develop the young coa 
mines of Kazakhstan. Today the little Central Asian steppe 
village Karaganda has blossomed in the desert to a sophis- 
ticated modern city. I stayed at the Chaika Hotel, it means 
Seagull; the poplar trees were shivering under a fresh snow- 
fall and on the radio, from the local Kazakh radio station, 
somebody was singing Canadian Pacific-in Kazakh. To the 

thrumming strings of the Asian dombta. 

To the Chaika Hotel come the Soviet cosmonauts from 
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the Kazakhstan space station. "When Gagarin went in orbit 
round the world we were so proud/' said the Kazakhs. "But 
now we just take it all for granted." The Young Pioneers of 
Karaganda proudly keep at their Karaganda club the round 
metal doors off the escape hatches on the space craft after 
they came down plunk into the Kazakh steppe: space craft 
door hatches were stacked in corners like proud warrior 
shields, and the Karaganda children said in careful English: 
We are proud that it is here that our cosmonauts come back 
to earth. . . Then we bring them here to sign our visitors 
book!" 

The joke that I heard on my visit was that during prepa- 
rations for the Venus space probe one enthusiastic scientist 
had been insisting that his own invention of a highly so- 
phisticated machine that would send back information as 
to whether there was life on the planet of Venus simply had 
to be included in the rocket! "You know how these scientists 
all naturally believe that their own instruments are the most 
important of all. . ." The argument was settled when the 
scientist was asked to demonstrate his instrument by putting 
it down on the steppe right here in Kazakhstan. After clack- 
ing and crawling along the ground for a few minutes and 
feeding back into a computer the information gathered by 
its metallic feelers, the instrument reported: "There is no 
life in Kazakhstan.” That instrument, laughed the Karagan- 
da folk, was not included in the space rocket. 

There are in fact 14,000,000 people living in Kazakhstan, 
and, people are enjoying a high standard of life which is 
even getting better all the time. 

Karaganda's problem of water shortage has been over- 
come by building the 420 kilometre irrigation canal from 
the Irtysh river, and the city's hot water supplies come 
direct from the mines themselves. This canal will be extend- 
ed another 450 kilometres as far as Dzhezkazgan city. 

Modern Kazakh art, ablaze with all the colours of the 
steppe, deserves to be internationally famous. And Kazakh- 
stan has its own film industry: productions as good as the 
finest productions of Japanese cinema and with that same 
style of wide-screen beautifully composed photography that 
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T would like to see more of in the West. There are no film 
'stars' in the USSR, though leading actors and actresses are 
well known and earn good money and have their own 
dachas: there are none of the gross scenes of 'star' publicity 
suffered in the West. Some producers and directors are bet- 
ter known than film players. 

On the sunny streets of Karaganda people will nod and 
greet a stranger: "Zdrasste !"- How are you today!" And 
when they realise you are a foreigner are eager to take your 
hand, and even if you say, "Ne ponimayu ," to explain you 
don't speak Russian, they will go on talking in Russian and 
the sense of the welcome is made to come through anyway. 
Russian is heavy with the 'X' sound of old Greek: they have 
potent words like vobshem and shakhtyor, words distilled 
like strong vodka from the centuries, from the invasions of 
Tartars and Turks, and Greeks and Romans, and Magyars; 
the Slav that has its roots in all that ground; a bloodstained 
ground. Vobshem is what you say when you mean in general. 
And shakhtyor means coal miner. And in a Soviet store, one 
of the big multiple stores of this city, the curious and cor- 
rect way to measure a customer for a pair of socks is that 
he is made to hold out his fist and then a sock is doubled in a 
span around it: the right size of sock for you is when the 
two ends of the sock join exactly over your fist. The way to 
measure for the length of a pair of trousers without the 
bother of putting them on: you take a trouser-leg in each 
hand and stretch your arms out wide from the shoulders. If 
the trouser legs stretch tautly in the span-that s your fit of 
trousers, too. The trained artist will recognise both these 
acts of measurement: they are a practical demonstration of 
the classical Greek 'Golden Mean' of human anatomy; the 
outstretched arms, legs, body and head, forming a perfect 
circle in the span. 

And the quiet confidence of Soviets. That feature of a 
money-orientated society, which is the ordinary people s lack 
of confidence in themselves, in their own futures, is not to 
be seen here. In the countries I have seen about the world, 
I have seen nothing quite to match it. The revolution is now 
sufficiently long ago and far away for one generation after 
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another to have grown up in the USSR without knowing the 
meaning of the words 'class' and 'privilege'. "My children 
can do as well as they are able, according to their abilities," 
is the phrase that Soviet parents use in discussing their 
children. "Our children can achieve as much as their abili- 
ties allow them to do." The Tack of capital behind you' is 
no stumbling block for any child here. The state cannot 
afford the waste. 

When spring hits the Asian steppe a new relaxation 
comes and with the warm breath of the new wind, the snow 
is withering fast under it. 

Outside the city's wide poplar-lined boulevards you saw 
goats sometimes, big brown shaggy-haired goats with thicker 
coats to take the steppe wind: and sometimes a Kazakh 
shepherd, they call them chabans here, sitting and smoking 
a pipe in the fresh sun: men with quilted tunics and Kazakh 
fur caps on their heads. At the steppe highway militia posts 
the militia men were taking off their overcoats now that 
the weather was warming up; the batons they use for direct- 
ing traffic were casually stuck into their boot tops. 

Scurrying the steppe highway, a common sight in Soviet 
Russia: the tri-bike. The motorcycle that tows a little van. 
Not like the noisy waspish Japanese bikes cluttering British 
roads but tough blue-sprayed motorbikes that are now 
becoming popular in Britain that our own famous makes of 
British motorbikes have all but disappeared. And, too, 
the popular Russian motorbike-and-sidecar. Now almost 
never seen in Britain. But here you will see new models 
of them bouncing the steppe highway with their riders 
wearing helmets; black fabric affairs stitched with rubber 
shock pads. And the steppe buses are all stencilled in white 
on their rears as they bark back at you through their 
exhausts, the stencilled message: DON'T TRY TO PASS IF 
YOU'RE NOT SURE, and IF YOU LIKE LIVING-DON'T 
DRINK! 


Some 70,000 miners work for the Karagandaougol, the 
Karaganda Coal Corporation which was formed in 1974 and 
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has 26 mines in it. They produce 48,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. Coal reserves are estimated at a fabulous 51,300,000,000 

tons. 

Technical director of the mines is Shugaibek Tokmagam- 
betov, a winner of the Lenin Prize. And he described to me 
how, during the war, Alexei Stakhanov had come here to be 
the director of a Karaganda mine. "Stakhanov was a real 
inspiration to us here," recalled the director. Now one of the 
mines is named the Stakhanov coal mine. 

Donbas coal miner Alexei Stakhanov added a new word 
to the language-Stakhanovite-by managing, back in 1935, to 
dig out about fourteen times as much coal as anybody had ever 
done in his pit before. He managed that by mastering the 
new coal cutting machines, and teamwork; and a French novel- 
ist is credited with saying that the Stakhanovite movement 
heralded "a great awakening of human consciousness in 
the field of labour" though a fellow-Frenchman who hap- 
pened to be a trade unionist also gloomily warned that if 
European workers tried that sort of production record, then, 
under capitalism, all that they'd be doing would be to work 
themselves out of a job! 

"A great inspiration to us all here," is how the Kazakhs 
remember Stakhanov. That's why they named the mine after 
him. Now the Karaganda mines have their 20 Palaces of Cul- 
ture, five sanatoriums, 74 kindergartens and nurseries, seven 
sports stadiums and two large swimming pools, seven 
Young Pioneer camps that cater for 14,000 schoolchildren, 
and the mines themselves are equipped with 70 diningrooms 
in all. Every mine has its own "Zone of Rest". 

Out on the steppe the red star showed on the pithead 
winding gear of the mine that is called the '50th Anniversa- 
ry of the October Revolution' -one of the biggest in the 
USSR. Its vast coal seams run to an incredible 24-foot 
thickness of solid highest grade coking coal. A mine turning 
out 3,650,000 tons a year from six of these massive seams. 
In this mine are working 33 nationalities: including Tartars, 
Germans, Ukrainians, as well as Kazakhs; a total of 4,000 
workers and they get on average 350 roubles a month for 
a 30-hour week. And soon it will produce 4,500,000 tons of 
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coal a year. Compared with European production figures that 
take the breath away. 

Halyt Halfin-a Tartar-was the mine director. A short 
dry-faced man with a powerful back, he was a Soviet Army 
infantryman in the war; one of those in the final assault 
on Nazi Germany. His star section leader, Kasym Kurpe- 
baev, and the mine's trade-union leader, Kairhan Ismailov, 
were both Kazakhs, and I posed all three of them against 
the mural at the mine entrance: a mural executed by local 
miners and it shows the different nationalities that work 
here at this mine. When you've got coal seams of this giant 
thickness under the Asian steppe, then the usual coal-cutting 
methods will not do. Down in the pit's deepest seam, I saw 
a giant coal cutter like a bacon slicer that was chopping 
out chunks of coal sometimes so massive that men were 
having to break them up into smaller fragments with drills 
so that the outsize conveyor belt could manage to move 
them. Lumps of coal worth £100-and-more a time were tumbl- 
ing from the cutter blades. 

The Karaganda-15, a caterpillar- tracked machine that is 
the size of a small tank, was crawling down the tunnels of 
the mine and eating its way like a giant metal beetle through 
the coal; the Karaganda-15 is the invention of these Kara- 
ganda miners and their research institute here. The Kara- 
ganda-15 is such a very successful coal cutter that now other 
countries all around the world arc eager to buy it off the Rus- 
sians. 

The Information Computing Centre that co-ordinates 
Karaganda mining is in charge of a Jewish ex-Soviet Army 
man, Gregory Poltorak. 

"Over 4,000 trucks of our coal go every day to feed 
industries in the USSR," he said. "And it goes from here to 
places like France and Italy." About allegations of anti- 
Semitism contained in the Western press, Poltorak shrugged. 
"I am in charge of this centre. That speaks for itself." 

He shook his head. "There is no anti-Semitism. Why 
should there be? They'll always find something to say about 
us. If it's not this current anti-Jewish nonsense than it'll be 
something else.” Poltorak said he'd done his national service 
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in the Army after the war. "In Karaganda we are proud we 
have produced five Heroes of the Soviet Union in the war; 
and there were two Kazakh girls who also fought in the 
ranks of the Soviet Army, one as a machinegunner, the other 
was a sniper. Both were killed." 

• • # * 

I had come out to see a Karaganda coal washery plant 
that was first opened in 1966 and where the coal from four 
different coal mines is washed and separated from the dross 
before it is railroaded to 700 different industrial enter- 
prises throughout Central Asia and west to the Urals-nearly 
4,000,000 tons of pure coal last year. 

At the Karaganda coal washery, both the director and the 
chief engineer were Jewish. The plant was out on the steppe 
that was becoming shimmery with rising heat. 

Eighteen different nations are represented among its 
workers, including Czechs and descendants of those Japan- 
ese prisoners from the 1905 Russo-Japanese war who elected 
to stay here instead of going back to Japan. 

Here the Karaganda coal gets the muck and dross 
washed off it before it gets railroaded over Central Asia and 
west to the Urals and beyond that into Europe. 

Average wage for the workers here was 200 roubles a 
month; the plant director gets 300 a month. 

A lot of women work on the control boards of the auto- 
mation processes of the plant; women like Antonina Frolo- 
va, and attractive and well-built she was too, and very proud 
of the fact she'd now been 25 years doing the same kind of 
work in the coal industry. She and her husband and two 
children had an apartment back in Karaganda that costs 
them 12 roubles a month. Her age and service in the coal 
industry entitles her to a state pension now. "Oh-oh, I think 
about 120 roubles a month," she told me. "So I'm looking 
forward to doing a lot more holiday travel. All women like 
to travel whenever they can. I'd like to see London too. 
But-Paris ! I really look forward to seeing that." 

Sex equality is a big thing in the USSR— but, still, you 
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get all the old courtesies being kept. In the shopping 
crowds of Karaganda, or in Moscow, you sometimes see 
what is to us in the West an extraordinary sight. A muscular 
Russian with shirt sleeves rolled to the biceps, but coming 
down the sidewalk carrying a handbag. Russian men do their 
womenfolk the courtesy of carrying their handbag for them. 
“Don't you men in Britain carry the woman's handbag for 
her, then? No? Oh." 

“My grandfather was a shepherd out there. Out on the 
steppe." 

The man telling me this was a handsome brown-faced 
Kazakh wearing a business suit, Zholumbet Muhamedzha- 
nov. 

We had driven out on the steppe to see the ultra-modern 
Kazakhstanskaya coal mine that this grandson of a nomadic 
shepherd now runs. It was near the settlement of Shakhtinsk. 

This new mine turns out 2,800,000 tons of coal a year 
and its seams run to nearly 18-feet thick and it is reckoned 
to have coal for another 40 years mining. Coal that goes 
from here to the Karaganda Metallurgical Plant. 

“We use auto-control processes," said its chief engineer, 
a Soviet citizen of German extraction- Andrei Fischer. 

When they don miners clothes to go down the pit, the 
Kazakhstanskaya miners knot an extra little Kazakh scarf 
to their throats, a scarf woven in red and black. And as we 
dressed in pit clothes I could see how the clothes-lockers in 
this mine sink down automatically below floor level where 
each miner's clothing is kept at even temperature even in 
winter. Around out waists we buckled the Soviet miners 
belts that have the Soviet miners emblem emblazoned on the 
gun-metal buckle: two crossed hammers. 

Fischer had a mane of ash-white hair and a steady blue 
eye. “We don't," he said, “ever think of each other as Rus- 
sian or Kazakh or Ukrainian or Korean or German-we're 
all equal citizens in a socialist society." 

Rheingold Littmann, blonde-haired, a man in his forties, 
works as a team leader in a near-by pit. He invited me home 
for dinner. 



As we drove along the steppe road Littmann wound down 
the window of his new Volga car. “You know, it looks 
empty, doesn't it. The steppe. But it isn't. There's all kinds 
of wild life out there. You just go out there and you'll see." 

Littmann earns 250 roubles a month. He lives in a de- 
tached villa. He is a Hero of Socialist Labour. Many miners 
here have the dacha, the wooden house out on the steppe 
where they can go for weekends and have a barbecue, go 
fishing. The land it is built on-is free. 

There is no private ownership of land. Houses are 
anyway much cheaper in the USSR. Because the idea of 
paying a 'land-owner' £5,000 for one-tenth of an acre to 
build your house on is, to a Soviet, ludicrous. 

No-one is allowed to own land. Simple as that. Specula- 
tive land-dealing is impossible. There can be no rocketing 
land prices. 

“One of the first things Lenin said," these people will 
tell you, “is-the land is now returned to the people." 

That new serfdom in the West, the tied mortgage, with 
its crippling repayments demanded over a lifetime of labour, 
is not a thing for these people to tolerate. "That is ineffi- 
cient," they say. "No man and woman can give the best of 
their abilities to the community while their energies are 
yoked under the burden of debt. . ." Monetarist societies 
announce a fear of Communism even in its milder form of 
social democracy. Perhaps because its basic proposition must 
always be the denial of land ownership. In consequence, the 
immediate loss of political power, of manipulation of society 
by a landowner class. Russians smile sadly when they read 
of a British government, of whatever colour, finding itself, 
so soon as it is in office, entrapped in the tangles of the 
demands of the financiers of London, Zurich, New York, the 
real owners of the economy. “You can never hope to imple- 
ment socialism while the means of production are still in 
the hands of the non-socialist ruling class," smile the Rus- 
sians. 

But I must be careful. The monetarist society is a sys- 
tem, a subtle one, and has had a very long time to perfect 
its means of manipulation, and one of the more obvious 
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methods is to dub any opinion that does not fit in with its 
own as propaganda-socialist propaganda. I am not a pro- 
pagandist nor even an apologist for any other system. The 
reader must make the choice and decide, without the blin- 
kers of prejudice, whether the picture is clear or obscured 
by whatever prejudices the reader believes I may have. I 
do not like the monetarist system. I believe that capitalism 
is dying and should be allowed to die. I believe that an 
equitable society offers some hope for the future of the world 
and that capitalism offers none of us any at all. 

I write down here what I saw in the USSR. 


“We work hard all day. And then, when we come home,” 
Rheingold Littmann's eyes lit, “we eat meat. Plenty of meat. 
So then we feel strong again." The Russian way of demon- 
strating that word: both fists clenched, the arms tensed, 
elbows held in to the sides. “We feel," Littmann vibrated his 
forearms, “strrr-on-g again." 

"You don't take more vodka? How about some light 
German wine? Good German Riesling wine." They opened 
the bottle. "This is really for women-" 

"A toast." Comrade Littmann was on his feet. "A toast 
to the British people-and to the people of Europe. And for 
the better understanding of all people. Everywhere." 

A welcoming cluster of miners had gathered. We were 
at dinner, eating excellent beef stroganoff and drinking 
vodka and champagne. Comrade Littmann's wife appeared 
and sat near her husband. "We are happy," she said. "And 
we live well." Mrs. Littmann was also of German stock. 

Patterned eastern rugs hung on the wall of the Littmann's 
home: a style of interior decorating that I'd noticed in 
miners homes in the Ukraine. 

"We're in the middle of a wonderful experiment here. 
Look at us. Every one of our different nationalities here. 
I'm a German, he's a Russian-Cossack, he's a Korean, he's 
a Kazakh-and we're all equal. We're all in Kazakhstan with 
the same rights in this society." 



The Karaganda of tomorrow 
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Kasym Kurpebaycv, head of a section of the '50th Anniversary of the 

October Revolution' mine 



We sat at the table in the Littmann's home. The Cossack 
sitting opposite me was green-eyed in the Cossack way; 
handsome with the square jaw and smooth hair of a Holly- 
wood football-playing hero. Forking stroganoff, the Cossack 
asked me what Soviet authors I liked. "Sholokhov. Ohl" 
The Cossack made a smiling movement of awe and pointed 
to the small gold pen nib that was pinned in his own lapel: 
a souvenir novelty being sold in the shops to do honour to 
the author of And Quiet Flows the Don. "I have read all 
his books," said the Cossack. His hushed voice. "Wonderful, 
wonderful. I know him. I know Mikhail Sholokhov, 
himself. 

"We come from the same district on the Don. No, he is 
not a Cossack though he writes about the Cossacks. He 
came from peasant stock himself. Not a Cossack but he 
writes about us, Cossacks, so well. Yes, wonderfully well. 
Yes, I know Sholokhov. What is he like? Very small. Short 
man and with impeccable manners. He's so sympathetic, as 
you would say. When he's writing, he gets up early in the 
morning. In between times, he likes to go fishing. And then, 
sometimes, when he finds it difficult to write, when the 
writing is hard, he will go and invite the old people in the 
village to come around to his house and then they all sing 
all the songs; all the old songs, you know." 

Soviet writers are, of course, treated like filmstars. And 
they recognise the importance of writers. "Writers," nodded 
the Cossack, "are important in our country." 

At the Gorky Institute in Moscow would-be writers and 
poets up to the age of 35 can stay while they are honing up 
their literary skills. Some of them do succeed in becoming 
writers. "But we don't expect more than a few of them to 
do so. . . Because you can't manufacture a writer." 

Book publishing is not run, either, on just the profit 
motive. In this country a first edition of 100,000 copies of 
a new novel is common. A hardback book that in Britain 
would cost about £7 costs here only about £1. And even 
prints of 250,000 are sold out in days. Here in Kazakhstan 
I was told by the Jewish coal washery manager that he was 
miserable because he had failed to get a copy of Yevtu- 
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shcnko's new book of poems because that too had sold out 
in days. 

Russian miners say they like reading Somerset Maugham- 
"We enjoy him very much." Despite the fact that it is better 
known in Russia than it is in the West that Maugham was 
aroused from a sick-bed in a tuberculosis sanatorium i n 
England and given a million pounds in gold by the British 
authorities to travel to Russia and encourage there a move- 
ment that would overthrow the Revolution. "Yes, we do 
know that," commented one Russian. "But Maugham has 
gone on record saying that when he came here with his 
spy's million pounds, he went back to England and said: 
It s too late now. The Revolution is bound to succeed.' 


. . .And I respect him for that." 

"Do you think that we here in Soviet Russia have 
been an inspiration to other people in other lands struggling 
for their freedom?" asked the Cossack. It is one of the most 
frequent questions that a Soviet likes to ask a foreigner. 

"What happened in the last war, I'll tell you what," said 
Comrade Littmann. "Hitler-he was a product of his time. 
If Hitler had fallen under a tram-car in Vienna in the 1930's 
they d have found another Hitler. They— the people who were 
really running Germany-the industrialists. Capitalists. 
Farben, Krupp, people like that. They'd produced their own 
Hitler." 

Fischer was playing with his wineglass on the table. 

Yes, he said. "We weren't invaded merely by a military 
force. It was the logical attempt to destroy socialism in the 
Soviet Union. If there hadn't been Adolf Hitler they'd have 
found another Hitler. Any Hitler would do." 

"It was an invasion of another ideology. The one that 
says that some people are born to wear a saddle, and some 
people to ride in it." 

And while they were quick to praise the efforts of the 
Allies against Hitler's Germany, they were impatient with 
the apparent playing down of the massive sacrifices of the 
Soviet people themselves. The result of whose struggle, in 
Winston Churchill's words, "tore the guts out of the German 
military machine." Russians also read the present comment 
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about the British-that comment by the rather bouncier richer 
members of Europe's Common Market, that Britain is "the 
sick man of Europe". 

"Is this true? We don't think it's true," the Russians 
will tell you. "We've all grown up here learning respect for 
Britain and British traditions. English is the language taught 
in our schools after Russian. We've been brought up on Brit- 
ish writers. Shaw, Shakespeare, Dickens. Important to us as 
our own classics like Tolstoy and Chekhov." 

And, said the Russians, you people used to be patriotic 
during the war. They looked concerned: "Didn't you?" 

Because to a Russian the love of Russia is very real. I 
have heard, and I believe it is true, about a group of Rus- 
sian exiles living in Paris : when one of their number returned 
briefly to Russia to visit an aged relative, she brought 
back to Paris with her that which they had all been most 
eagerly waiting for, which their hearts most desired, and 
were waiting once more to see. A suitcase full of Russian 
earth. 

"British labour is very expensive though, isn't it?" asked 
a Russian at Littmann's table. No, it is very cheap, I ex- 
plained. Because a British worker, a miner, say, who gets about 
£60 a week, will pay at least £20 in tax. And the average 
rent or mortgage repayment on the sort of house that a 
Russian miner enjoys will cost the British worker another 
£20 a week anyway. And on top of that comes an average 
£10 a week in travel costs to get to work. So, I said, is 
British labour expensive? Low living costs and a high stan- 
dard of living, a security for the future, is something that 
the Soviet workers take for granted. 

And they regard with aversion the horror stories printed 
in newspapers in the West, claiming that the Red surge is 
about to engulf Europe. Hundreds of such stories had ap- 
peared in Western newspapers. One was that, apart from Brit- 
ish MP's advising Britons to lay in food stocks for the com- 
ing nuclear war, and instructions for building a do-it-your- 
self backgarden nuclear bomb shelter, there had just been 
this NATO war-game, a military exercise in which the mock 
enemy planes had had the Soviet emblem specially painted 
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onto their wings. "Why do they do it? Why?" asked the 


' Russians. 

"We're not going anywhere," said a miner sadly, and 
looking down at his plate. "We're not going anywhere." 

"It is as Lenin said," said another. "You can't export so- 
cialism. People must develop it for themselves. Some people 
get this idea that we are interested in violent revolution. It 
is not so. In Petrograd, when our own revolution happened. 


how many people do you think were killed during the 


assault of the Winter Palace? Nine. Just nine. It was during 
the Wars of Intervention, when imperialists, foreign capital- 
ists, invaded us here and tried to overthrow Soviet power, 
that's when millions of us died. In those Wars of Interven- 
tion that went on into the Twenties. I don't think so many 
people in other countries realise that." "Why do we bother, 
then, to tell our story to the world? Because we must, be- 
cause the other alternative is to sec the world turn into a 


cinder should nuclear war break out. Should it come to the 


final misunderstanding." And when your Russian talks he 
can pound the table alright, but not with his fist; he does 
it with the side of his forefinger, thumping that down on any 
flat bit of wood that will do to hand in emphasising a point; 
but do not be mistaken, it is not in Russian aggressiveness. 


And that fiery light that he has in his eyes is gone in an 
instant. I have noticed the same when you go to take a 
Russian's picture. As soon as the camera lens is directed at 
him a magical change comes over the Russian. Several times 
I have held up the camera to the face smiling agreeably in 
front of me and when I looked through the view-finder-that 
face is gone. Instead, a knot of flesh has boiled up between 
the Russian's eyebrows, his chin is heroically jutted out from 
his shirtcollar. Several times I have had to say. "Say some- 
thing!" and as soon as the Russian has smiled back and 
said, "Yes, what?" I trip the shutter. 

The image that Russians sometimes give of themselves 
in posed pictures, of a beetle-browed broad-faced grimness, 
is not the fair one. Sometimes Russians even appear to have 
something of an Irish look about them: the broadening face 
and Irish-looking smiles; and sometimes even the Irish- 
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looking ties, and worked with blindingly gold thread, knot- 
ted thickly to the Adam's apple; and the Tipperary way that 
they will screw off the flimsy metal cap of their Russkaya 
Vodka bottle with the edge of a knife, and toss it away in 
the Irish way. 

It was necessary for some people in capitalist countries 
to try to keep the world in tumult so they could the more 
easily exploit us all, said the Cossack, and his green eyes 
flashed. Hunched wide-shouldered over his glass of vodka, 
he lifted it. "To peace, friendship, and better understanding." 

The glasses clinked full across the table, arms came out 
in turn. 

"To join the Communist party," said the Cossack, "is not 
easy. You have to make an application and every application 
is discussed at a local party meeting: whether you work well, 
and your moral standards. You have to be accepted as a 
good citizen in your society." i mm 

"There are no special privileges for being a party mem- 
ber," they said. "But if you ever do anything wrong," a 
Russian grinned and brought down one fist on his other. 

"Bang. All the trouble comes down on you harder than for 
anybody else. 

"The only privilege in being a member of the Communist 
party," they said, "is that you get the privilege of being 
allowed to work harder than other people. There are no 
other privileges. Believe us." 

"We hear much said about freedom of thought in 
Western democracies," said the Cossack. "What happens if 
a bank manager in Britain is seen regularly walking about 
the bank and reading the Morning Star? Does it affect his 
career?" The Russian smiles. "Does it?" 

The trade-union leader then said that 99 per cent of all 
those who work in the Karaganda coal mines belong to a 
trade union. And he said that the champions in the West 
who say that we must preserve each worker's individual 
choice to join a trade union if he wishes, but equally not to 
join a trade union if he doesn't wish to do so, are always 
those loud champions who belong to that class which is 
dedicated to the smashing of all trade unions. In Western 
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society," he said, "the industrial strike is still used-that is, 
misrepresented-in the newspapers, on radio and television, 
as means of manipulating the working class." 

Looking at the Cossack, the Kazakh trade-union leader, 
the German coal mine team leader and Deputy to the Ka- 
zakhstan Soviet, together with the others sitting round the 
table, it is easy to be convinced of one thing, and that is 
that differences, in this society anyway, do not begin for a 
person in the mother's womb : no differences of race and na- 
tionality, of birth and privilege. While, in Britain, the elec- 
tric tensions of new-found nationalism are producing all 
kinds of shocks, with the Scots and the Welsh as well as the 
Irish threatening to break free from what they call their 
second-class citizenship under the flag of the Union Jack, it 
is interesting to look at what is happening in the USSR. 
Under the constitution of the Union, all nationalities and 
races within the USSR have equal rights within the Union. 1 
So a mine director will tell you he is a Kazakh, a mining 
equipment research director will tell you he is a Korean 
from the Soviet Union's east, a coal miner will tell you: 
I m not a Russian— I'm a Ukrainian," and a newspaper edi- 
tor will explain to you: "I'm a Byelorussian." And they are 
all part of that Union that has fifteen separate republics 
who speak in more than 120 different languages. Each 
republic has its Soviet. It's provincial, if you like. Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, they fly as furious a flag of individual- 
ism as any Irishman could muster under. "Don-Baaasss, 
Don-Baassss," bellow the baritones as they come rocking 


1 "Citizens of the USSR of different races and nationalities have 
equal rights. 

"Exercise of these rights is ensured by a policy of all-round 
development and drawing together of all the nations and nationali- 
ties of the USSR, by educating citizens in the spirit of Soviet patriot- 
ism and socialist internationalism, and by the possibility to use their 
native language and the languages of other peoples of the USSR. 

"Any direct or indirect limitation of the rights of citizens or 
establishment of direct or indirect privileges on grounds of race or 
nationality, and any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness, hos- 
tility or contempt, are punishable by law." (Article 36 of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR). -Ed. 
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hack on the roads from the Sea of Azov and loving the step- 
pe that flies past the windows of the bus. While here on the 
Kazakh steppe, the hot wind fuming from the black sand 
of the Kara-Kum desert, a director of the local coal mine, 
his face full of the steppe horizons, burning suns in his 
eyes; "I am a patriot," he said in a golden toothed smile, 

"a patriot-of Karagand-da!" , , 

And I remember how in the Rossia Hotel in Moscow, 
now the very biggest hotel in Europe, an Uzbek approached 
me: an Uzbek wearing one of those little square skull-caps, 
all black velvet and worked in silver braid, and wearing 
his smock down to his knees, his feet thrust in curling san- 
dals and a heavy carved staff in his hand, his wise face was 
full of the snows that blow from. Tibet and the winds of 
deserts And he threw a burst of Russian at me, asking me 
some question about the hotel lift. He looked like someone 
out of Lost Horizon. But when I answered him-the UzbeK 

changed his staff to his other hand. _ „ 

"Oh, I say, are you English, really? How interesting. 
"No-no-no-no," he said in explanation: "I have never 
been there. But I learned my English in the Pedagogic n- 

stitute in Uzbekistan!" t „ .. 

And I swear the st-a-a-a-n in Uzbekistan stretched all th 

way out in all the Rupert Brooke accents of the English gar- 
den summertime vicarage tea-party. Uzbekis-sta-a-a-n 

And on my very last night in the USSR, I remember how 
a man gave me directions in the streets in Moscow, and m 
fluent English. I was quite surprised how quite a few Rus 
sians can speak English. "No, not a few, he countered 
"quite a lot do." It is only when they fail to understand the 
vernacular that the command of the language will slip. 
"You think I'm a Russian though, do you? he said to me 
and looked at the pavement. Then, was he a Pole . o 
I'm Ukrainian." When he heard that I had been m the 

Ukraine, his face lit. , T n f _ii 

He seemed pleased and proud to hear what I could tel 

him about it. And I remember, too, how it was latei tha 
summer on Moscow's fashionable Gorky Street, that I saw 
what I first took to be four English women tourists swinging 
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along in the sunshine and all of them dressed in the brightest 
of the current new ethnic fashion of flouncy flame-bright 
skirts swirling fully around their ankles, and all of them 
wearing those Bond Street style of bright silk headscarves. 
And then I realised that there was the flash of gold in their 
mouths and I realised that they weren't wearing any Bond 
Street fashions-these were gipsies. Russian gipsies. And the 
clothes that they were wearing were not current women's 
fashion styles but their own genuine gipsy stuff that 
have all come back into fashion now again. In their 
ears they were wearing heart-shaped pendant ear-rings, big 
as saucers and of beaten gold, ear-rings god knows how old, 
handed down in long caravans across the steppes. And now 
these Russian gipsies were here, flames in the Moscow sun- 
shine. They were the healthiest-looking gipsies I've ever 
seen. And then I saw on the right breast of one of them, 
the older of the women, the extra glitter of gold-the Order 
of the Great Patriotic War. Because some of these gipsy 
women served as snipers and machinegunners in the Ail 
for the Front! days. And what were drawing smiles of ap- 
proval from the people passing were the brownfaced bundles 
being carried on the gipsies' arms. One gipsy baby's swad- 
dling clothes were even tied around securely with lengths of 
twine and finally put like a parcel, fast asleep, on a chair 
in a cafe while its mother drank coffee. 



At the weekends, the Karaganda miners love to drive 
out on the steppe road that is actually one of the old Silk 
Route roads that run from China and Outer Mongolia and 
back through Samarkand into Russia and Europe. The 
miners drive out to their dachas or for a picnic or a 
weekend's fishing or hunting. And this is the road that runs 
out to the Karkaraly mountains where there is a big miners' 
holiday camp. 

Once outside the city and the steppe looks much like 
the steppe that Genghis Khan and Marco Polo saw. A camel 
brown colour of steppe. And sometimes you see mandarin- 
bearded Kazakhs wearing fur hats and jogging on horse- 
back, or on their big black-maned big-load carrying camels. 
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Under the high blue Texas-looking sky that is striped with 
sharp white cirrus clouds, there were the technicoloured 
herds of horses, manes like flames, and the chequered black 
and white of palominos. And the distances. They are so 
huge. A glassy glitter where it is so flat that what you think 
is only a hundred yards away is much, much further. And 
you suddenly realise that the black pepper sprinkle on the 
steppe is cattle : great herds of cattle far away. 

Here and there a river cuts across the heat-scarred land. 

And where a river cuts the land flatly the river is blue from 
the reflection of the sky; and in shallow loops; and wherever 
you see a river, you are sure to see a man, either at it or 
striding on his way to it, fishing rod over his shoulder; some- 
times it will be just that peeled wand off a tree with just that 
bit of nylon line at one end of it. ■ 

Driving along the steppe highway, the steering-wheel is 
never still for an instant as the road nags and drags at the 
wheels of the Volgas and the Moskvit.ches, and the big olive 
green Russian lorries that hurtle, 60 miles an hour and more, 
with their off-side wheels tearing up the dust from the 
steppe itself, the old golden dust of the Silk Route. Outside 
Karaganda and alongside the highway had been planted 
talah bushes, like low-growing currant bushes, to keep off 
the snow, because otherwise, in winter, the steppe wind will 
sneer snow all over the roadway. 

The Kazakh steppe boomed in the wind, stretching miles 
to the light blue mountains; the wind from the Kyzyl-Kum 
and the Kara-Kum, a hot strong wind that churns and chi- 
vies the grainy gold and brown dust over the steppe, driv- 
ing it in drifting hairs of dust, and the steppe shines quartz- 
ily where the bright white of the patches of salt show through 
the rough hungry grass that must taste sharp as onion to 
the saiga that run with the wolves on the steppe here. The 
steppe doctors they run behind the herds, the wolves, the 
slavering steppe wanderers, who pick off the sick and the 
old saiga to keep the herd healthy. 

Far out towards the Karkaraly mountains that rise blue- 
white, springing like Chinese dragons off the steppe, you can 
still see the famous yurt tents, the Genghis Khan goat-hair 
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felt tent of the Silk Route, but the yurta are produced in two 
factories down in Karaganda and Alma Ata these days. The 
yurt is still the only practical thing for the chaban shepherds 
belonging to the collective farms, when, during times like 
the lambing season, they have to go faring with their flocks 
from one end of the great steppe to the other: a yurt costs 
only about £500, will last nearly for ever, and can be dis- 
mantled and packed on the back of a horse or a lorry in 
just 25 minutes. Cool in summer, snug in winter, it's like 
living under a trilby hat somebody has set down on the 
steppe. Even the chabans have their brand-new cars now. And 
in their permanent villages they have theatres, schools, 
etc. 


And in a yurt you still eat boiled horse meat washed 
down with the drink of koumiss, mare's milk, while squat- 
ting round the one low circular table with its red Soviet 
star painted on it. The chahans eat their horse meat off 
plates that are decorated with the word 'Sputnik' because it 
is right here that Russian cosmonauts get guided back to 
earth. 

It is surprising to find chaikas, the blindingly white sea- 
gulls, hanging in the air of the steppe, so far from sea and 
so high above sea-level. But they are here and drifting 
down on the hot wind to find one of those salty shallow 
steppe lakes that they know as their inland sea. And here 
and there on the great wide steppe there are steppe parrots: 
a kind of cockatoo, shrill and flying with the bright coloured 
swarms of budgerigars across the flat land. And the steppe 
fox that you sometimes see flitting in the high crags is a 
remarkable and adapted creature: grey in autumn, nearly 
snowy white in winter, drab brown now, getting ready for 
summer, and with man-trap jaws grinning, a shovel-shaped 
head, and with a body twice the length of your ordinary 
British fox. And there are crows. The steppe crow is a black 
and practical bird; an utility bird; surviving here as well 
as it does in Britain; a no-nonsense hanging in the air bird, 
cruising the hot air on broad flat war-bomber wings; 
exactly like the ones that live in the elms behind the vicarage 
in Britain, except that perhaps these do understand Russian. 
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Sometimes on the long steppe you saw a single horseman 
with a pole that carries a lasso on the end of it, the pole 
held down ready along the flank of his horse: and in the 
shimmering distance the mirror of a mirage shows; so much, 
so cruelly, like a lake of sweet water, it must have been 
the last of human delusions for many an unlucky traveller 
staggering with his camels and dying of thirst in the golden 
dust of the Silk Route. 

A figure sitting by the side of the road and with his 
back to the traffic : a man wearing what looked like a British 
naval duffle coat: camel hair coloured and loose and with 
that kind of hood hanging down its back. But it wasn't a 
duffle coat: it was a camel driver's coat and the hood at the 
back was to pull up over the head when the sou'easter wind 
was blowing from Tibet or the sou’wester from the sands 
of the Kara-Kum. But this is the design that the famous 
British naval duffle coat was based on and is now used to 
fend off gales on the bridge of a warship. This is where it 
originated, on the steppe of Asia. The camel driver s coat. 
And there was the camel. Much bigger than the ordinary 
Arabian camel: a big-boned animal with that black and 
shaggy mane. And there was the bunch of sheep that both 
of them, the chaban and the camel, were now tending; the 
bunch of sheep that were feeding on the salty fare of thin 
grass that grew spikily in this bitter ground; the sheep were 
chewing the salty grass spikes; the camel was hunkered 
down and chewing a mouthful of salty grass: and the chaban 
man was chewing a single grass stem between his teeth. And 
the man and the camel were sitting there with their eyes 
looking out to the far distant horizon and both of them with 
their backs to the steppe highway and the traffic ripping 
past in the wind. 

There are Mussulman graves out here on the steppe: 
small affairs like miniature Foreign Legion forts; and some- 
times you see a couple of Kazakh women, coming back from 
visiting the dead, one hand clapped over their mouths in 
their grief. Sometimes these little forts of the dead are more 
lavishly finished with coloured tiling; and perhaps a little 
beehive-shaped Mussulman minaret dome on top as well. 
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But mostly the chabans no longer believe in Mohammed. 

"Sure, there are some people who go to churches. And 
there are a couple of mosques still going in Karaganda, 
and people go to them. They go to them if they want to. But 
they are mostly old people," said the Kazakhs. "The young 
people, if you ask them: Do you believe in God? They will 
only laugh at you. 

"What exasperates us is when we see that religion in the 
West is tailored to a political purpose. And to maintain a 
political set-up. A political thing." 

And I remembered how it was explained to me at a meal 
at the house of an electrician from the Karaganda coal 
washery : Nurken Mangazbekov and his wife Raushan (Roza 
for short, and it means Rose) had both welcomed me into 
their sunny apartment in a new block in Karaganda's city 
centre. Nurken said: "My father was a Mussulman. Myself, 
I am not a Believer. But there is no sort of restriction at all. 
If you want to be a Believer. Some of us here are. We have 
mosques here. People go to them. Some of them. But they're 
mostly the older people nowadays. It's just that we don't 
teach religion in schools, you see." Roza had been laying 
out the evening meal in the apartment kitchen that was 
exactly like any modern Western apartment's kitchen: elec- 
tric cooker, fridge, fitted sink unit and all the rest. And the 
evening meal spread out in this ordinary coal washery 
worker's apartment would take Egon Ronay to describe: 
including as it did not only the usual steaks and fruit but 
whorls of cream-stuffed Kazakh pastry and the 'Bird's Milk' 
chocolates that are manufactured right here in Karaganda. 

"What I like," had said Nurken, as he sat himself down 
to his table, "is reading O. Henry and Shakespeare." 

* * * 

The face of the chief cliaban from the collective farm out 
here under the blue-white mountains of Karkaraly was 
burned to a mahogany colour by the steppe wind. He took 
my hand between his two hands in the Kazakh way and 
then said: "Zdrasste. Zdrasste." 
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The chief chaban chopped his hand towards the sun. 

"Tibet," he said in answer to my question about which direc- 
tion from here was Tibet. He chopped his hand in the way 
these steppe people did when they eastered to the far hori- 
zon with their ponies and sheep and serious-looking camels 
in the old days. 

Cunning swarms of midges hung in the air, and biting 
so cunningly that you felt nothing till the bumps on your 
face came up like pickle onions. The Kazakhs pulled up 
handfuls of fronds of a steppe herb and used those to slash 
at the midges around the heads to keep them at bay. 

And the chief chaban was standing at the doorway of one 
of those real yurt tents of the steppe. The same tent that 
Marco Polo saw when he came here and like the ones that 
Genghis Khan used. 

"Yes, we still use the yurt," said the chief chaban. When 
the chabans are out on the steppe and away from the collec- 
tive farm, then the yurt is unbeatable. 

And a yurt is made in exactly the old way as always. I 

The goat-hair felt is prepared. But first the withy poles that 
will form the tent frame are shaped with the thin Kazakh 
knives, carefully whittled and slightly flattened like 
unstrung English longbows, and each one is numbered exact- 
ly to fit into exactly the right hole that is drilled into the 
circle of lashed wood that will form a smoke hole in the top 
of the tent to let out the smoke from the fire inside. Each 
bow of wood is lashed firmly into place with raw-hide 
thongs: try going too modem and bolting your yurt together 
with metal bolts and the whole thing will blow away like a 
collapsed umbrella in the first steppe wind, but the leather 
thongs will clasp and give like pliant fingers. A collapsible 
lattice like your garden fence is spread around to form the 
walls. Finally, the goat-hair felt, each piece of felt num- 
bered exactly to fit, is thrown over the poles and everything 
lashed around and around with braided ropes to hold the 
whole lot together. If the wind is all that strong, you can 
put a few boulders as well where the felt tent covering 
meets the ground. 

There is a covering you can fold over the top of the 
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smoke hole at night to keep out the midges and the cold. 
Around the hairy black outside wall of the yurt is wound 
a single kind of hat-band of cloth that is stained with tradi- 
tional blue and white Kazakh designs. Inside the tent are 
hung Kazakh rugs to make extra thick walls. On the floor 
underfoot is a big circle of felt and you all sit cross-legged 
round the one low circular table. 

A silver line jagged across the sky, and straight on 
top of it came a great tow-row of thunder. Everything is 
dramatic on the steppe : the red of horse manes, black, brown 
and white of palomino horses moving, kicking up dust 
from their heels, and the yellow and salt of the steppe, and 
over it all the bluest of a child's paintbox blue of Tcxas- 
looking cowboy Western sky. The quick thunder sounded 
across the hundreds of miles of steppe and then came the 
sprinkling shower of rain, sweet-tasting, and washing over 
the steppe and the feather-grass. Then, just as quickly, the 
steppe special effects department opened the curtains of rain 
and a spotlight of sunshine was switched on and the rain 
was shafted through with a hot glare. All in five minutes. 
The sun-warmed herbs and rough grasses steamed awhile, 
then settled down to the wind-filled afternoon. 

Out here on the Asian steppe there was only one way 
to make our tea and that was the old way, and the right 
way. Two Kazakh women were splintering wood chips and 
feeding them down into the little blue-smoking chimney of 
a samovar that was bubbling merrily away while the water 
for the tea boiled inside it and the women fed in more chips 
where they had stood our samovar down on the steppe itself. 

As honoured guest in a Kazakh yurt you get offered the 
head of the sheep that was slaughtered this morning. We 
were all sitting round the low table, squatting rather, with 
our knees tucked under it, while a portable radio picked up 
Radio Moscow somewhere in the tent behind us. The boiled 
head of the sheep looks up from the big plate. You are hand- 
ed the sharp Kazakh knife. And you are expected to slice 
off the sheep ears and say: "I offer you the ears to listen 
the better with." You winkle pick at the warm moist sad 
eyes: "I offer you the eyes so that you may see the better 
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with.” You surgeon out a bit of brain and offer it: And I 

offer you the brains that you will understand the better 
with. . All fell to eating. Kazakhs eat meat with meat. 
First a kind of goat stroganoff cooked in sour cream. Then 
soup downed from thin Kazakh bowls that are held delicate- 
ly in one hand. And then the big central dish of boiled 
lamb is set down solidly in the middle of everybody. A 
toast. A toast for better understanding between our two 
pcoples-the Kazakh and the English. The lamb meat was 
anointed with a broth containing herbs, leeks and pastry 
fragments and there was horse meat. Horse meat is very 
clean, explained the Kazakhs. Because a horse is very clean. 
It Will only eat certain herbs and it will always look for 
clean water. "A horse," they said, "it will not drink from 
dirty water." A national dish that reaches beyond the silence 
of centuries. " Chaksai! " A Kazakh prodded at my side and 
proferred a hand to the open yurt doorway that was ablaze 
with the last of afternoon steppe sunshine and said m 
Kazakh: "Koumiss chaksai. Chaksai!- Good!" 

Because a Kazakh woman was kneeling at the tent door 
and she was scooping up thick and heavy mare s milk in a 
ladle and letting it fall back again into a big flowered bowl. 
A Kazakh explained: "Make better. Every time you do that 
it makes the koumiss better." 

The Kazakh woman was scooping up the cream coloured 
horse milk and letting it fall heavily back, splash, into the 
bowl. "It makes the koumiss better and stronger. Strong . 

A fierce little Kazakh fist. After drinking a few bowlsfull 
of this, they joked, we would all want to go looking for girls. 
" Chaksai , chaksai. Koumiss chaksai /" It was very hard, they 
explained, to milk a mare. Because a mare is not like a cow. 
You can't take it all at once. The milk. "Chaksai. Good, 
good. Koumiss chaksai!" 

Another two-pint bowl of horse milk was thrust at me. 
"Chaksai!" Koumiss: what does it taste of? It tastes of 
squashed meadows, and of all those short and powerful 
herbs that grow out on the steppe. Cold horse milk, but after 
a few mouthfuls of it you start to sweat all over: the ferment 
of the rich stuff gives it a cidery alcoholic vigour. Chaksai. 
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The question in the gloom of the yurt, the smiling faces 
against the background of fine Eastern rugs the tent walls 
were hung with, and I nodded, smiled: "Chaksai." A burst 
of laughter. "Chaksai! Chaksai! Koumiss chaksai-ve ry good- 
chaksai!" 

In their modern excellently-equipped village schools, the 
Kazakhs learn their English as an important additional lan- 
guage with Kazakh and Russian, and they have a fondness 
of Shakespeare. "We are doing Richard 111 tomorrow night!” 
A Kazakh cocked his thumb up in approval. "Shakespeare- 
chaksai !" 

Though there is no better form of clothing when you 
are out with the sheep and the horse herds on the steppe 
than the clothes the steppe has known for centuries, the coat 
like the duffle coat with its handy hood ready at the back 
against the Kara-Kum winds and sand, and the fur hat and 
the soft leather riding boots easy to the stirrup, just the 
same, when he gets down off his herder's horse for the formal 
occasion, a chaban will wear his best off-the-peg suit bought 
from the big department stores. 

Down in the town of Karkaralinsk, in their modern 
House of Culture where they put on their Shakespeare 
plays, the local Kazakhs, some of them school-teachers, and 
wearing all their gorgeous traditional Kazakh costumes, had 
been rehearsing a Kazakh programme of song and dance- 
recently this group went as far as France to a festival of 
amateur song and dance groups. And I saw the famous old 
dance of steppe courtship with the horsemen jumping over 
their own whips, or galloping imaginary horses, then sprad- 
dle-legged on their knees and kicking out to the vibrating 
dombras going hell-for-leather across their chests, while the 
women were swaying, swaying, in their Arabian Nights pink 
and blue dresses, their sable hats, and the horsemen kicked 
faster, faster and the girls nodded slowly. 

"Dombra. Dombra chaksai!" A cocking up of the thumb. 
On the Asian dombra they can play Tchaikovsky, Mozart, 
Chopin. . . Just a two-stringed instrument : but I will always 
remember the wild music the Kazakh dombra made and the 
clear and beautiful singing of the women at the House of 
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the steppe in its excited strumming and there is sunshine 
and steppe wind in it hurrying; the flying mane of a blood 
horse lashing your cheek. 

In the Kazakh days of old, then the Kazakhs played the 
dombra while they were galloping on horseback: a Kazakh 
in his brown fur hat leaning back in his saddle, eyes closed, 
teeth bared to the sunshine, half in and half out of the sad- 
dle. When his heart was so bursting with emotion that mere 
words choked in his throat, a Kazakh reached for his 
dombra, and played. In those days noblemen fought sword 
and lance duels on horseback in time to the music of the 
dombra. One Kazakh sitting cross-legged on the ground 
with his dombra across his chest as the two duellers charged 
each other on horses in a wild gallop; and, as the fingers 
on the strings frenzied faster, so with the hurrying music 
working up to its climax, the duellers cut chuck-steaks out 
of each other with their curving Kazakh swords. 

Many ethnologists are now of the opinion that it was 
from here, from the Asian steppe, that migrant herders 
moved eastwards till they crossed down into the North 
American continent by way of the Aleutians, along the trail 
of the great land masses: till they opened out as the Great 
Plains tribes of the Sioux, the Blackfoot, changing yurta 
into the buffalo-hide covered tepees of the American plains. 
You look at the golden faces and liquid eyes of the Kazakh 
chabans, their golden cheekbones, and understand this could 
easily be so. I had already noticed that many Kazakhs have 
sparkling green eyes and this was a mystery to me till 
someone mentioned, oh, so casually, that many thousands 
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of years ago it was the Scythians and Turkish peoples who 
cut eastwards from Asia Minor into Central Asia and on into 
Siberia. 

The traditional dress of the Kazakhs shows the tuft of 
hair rising high above the fur hat, a symbol of how the 
faithful were to be lifted by an angel, on their deaths, 
straight up to Paradise. These days they get their uplift 
from reading the works of Lenin and the books translated 
into Kazakh that they get from their library in the town 
square where the landowners killed the people here 
in 1921. 

They are keen on reading the books of Galsworthy (and 
they tell me there are 27 different versions of how to pro- 
nounce that name in Russian, the experts disagree) and 
Shaw, Shakespeare and 'Herbert Wells' who I take to be 
Mr. H. G„ and 'John' Priestley who I recognise as J. B. But 
by far the most popular English language author in all the 
Soviet Union, it seems to me, outclassing even Jack London 
and Hemingway in ready popularity, must be James Ald- 
ridge. I have never had the experience and the pleasure of 
reading Mr. Aldridge. But he is the most popular. Anywhere 
you go in the USSR. The deep satisfied boom of Ukrainian 
voices: ''We like reading Sholokhov, Shakespeare-and James 
Aldridge." The excitable nod, glowing-eyed, that you get 
here in the Kazakh yurt. "We like reading Shaw, Sholokhov, 
Shakespeare, Dickens-and James Aldridge!" 

"We know that in Britain you drink much tea." The 
smile of a chaban. They handed over a steaming large bowl. 
Heavily sweetened, aromatic, and milky, unlike Russian tea 
that always comes in those clear lemon fresh glasses. This 
milky Kazakh tea is chaban chai - the tea of the open steppe 
of the shepherds. "Chaban chai chaksai! Chaksai?" 

Chaksai, I nodded. He filled again my tea-bowl that 
I held to drink from in the right hand. 

It is no flattery to say that the standard of education 
among these Kazakhs is far higher than in Britain; or indeed 
amongst working people in any country I have ever visited. 
Their knowledge of current affairs is very wide. The names 
of the world's politicians, even British ones, come easily to 
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their lips. They mentioned a few. The chief chaban let his 
smile hang lightly in the air among the midges. 

"Though we, of course, realise that the great traditions 
of Socialism began in Britain. Some of them." A Kazakh 
forked a lump of horse meat and with widening eyes nodded. 

"The first trade union, wasn't it?” a Kazakh asked. We 
understand so, anyway." Spearing his lump of horse meat 
off the mighty platter with his fork, the Kazakh opposite 
me inquired of me whether the influence of the Stuarts can 
be said to have overridden the effects of the Cromwellian 
uprising in England. I said I had no idea. Or that here in 
a yurt in Kazakhstan anyone would be interested in such. 
Ah, the Kazakh sadly speared another lump of horse on the 
prongs of his fork, and remarked that he had also heard tell 
that few nowadays in England read Defoe. Few, I said. 

The chief chaban, his face dark against the light from 
the yurt doorway, wished to ask me a question. It was 
about Belfast. I tried to answer him. And the chaban looked 
sad-faced and, to cover his embarrassment, speared his 
prong into a chunk of meet off the central dish. And was it 
true, another Kazakh growled closer, not wishing to give 
offence, that in some British bookshops pornography is on 
sale on the same bookstands as Bibles? I said I was afraid 
that sometimes it was true. They chuckled sadly for us. The 
nearest the Kazakhs come to 'pornography' was the court- 
ship dance I had seen with the horsemen imitating gallop- 
ing stallions and leaping with flailing whips: a high art 
with a simple nobility. So they grabbed for Shakespeare for 
something to hold on to for their image of we British, and 
Bernard Shaw, and the writing of Jack London. Jack London 
was an American, said somebody. Not correct, said a 
Kazakh. The book he was referring to was The People ol 
the Abyss about London's poor which London wrote when 
he was in London. 

The Kazakhs said they also liked reading Agatha Chris- 
tie. And the Sherlock Holmes's stories; and they told me 
that once one of these local Kazakhs had gone with a delega- 
tion to visit Britain; and he'd been to London, and he'd 
seen Madame Tussaud's waxworks and Bolshoi Ben. 


8 * 
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A new-found enthusiasm for the grand old game of 
rugby is starting here in Kazakhstan, and they are planning 
to send a team to visit Britain soon. 

While the samovar was fired again at sunset and the 
Kazakhs made another boil of tea, they took pictures with 
their Russian cameras: FED cameras that are virtually of 
the Leica type, but named after a man whose surname I 
forgot, but his first name was Felix and his other two names 
make those initials FED, and it was he who gathered a lot 
of war-orphaned Russian children together at the Civil War's 
end, and they'd all set up a factory together to turn out 
the FED camera . 1 And I wish I'd known that before, because 
if I had then I would have always bought a FED : it's a good 
strong camera, and with the best in lenses. But I like the 
first part of the story best of all. 


The Kazakhs asked about divorce in Britain. Was it 
common? Was it easy? Yes, I said. Sometimes, now even, 
the sort of do-it-yourself divorce that can be obtained 
through the mails. 

"Through the mails?" The wide Kazakh faces, eyes lit, 
stared back at me. A chaban squatting there in front of me 
moved his head slightly side to side; he gave an astonished, 
nearly hysterical little laugh. Through the mails! 

A pitying smile lit the Kazakhs' eyes. They shook their 
heads, and made the little laugh again. "Through the 
mails. . ." 

And they said that they had read that there is in Britain, 
and in the centre of London at that, a very large building 
that has cost many millions of pounds to build-and yet it 

1 The reference is to Felix Edmundovich Dzerzhinsky (1877-1926), 
a Communist leader and Soviet statesman. He was active in the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia, and helped to organise the armed 
uprising in October 1917. After the revolution, he was Chairman of 
the All-Russia Extraordinary Commission (Cheka), an organisation 
that fought against enemies of the Soviet state. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed as well chairman of a commission for child care. Through the 
efforts of that commission, millions of homeless children were saved 
from hunger and disease. -Ed. 
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stays empty. Was this true? Centre Point, I said. Yes, that 
was the building they'd heard of, said the Kazakhs: Centre 
point. Well, said the Kazakhs, the people who had built 
Centre Point must have lost a great deal of money then in 
building a building that stays empty. No, I said: in fact, 
the people who had spent millions of pounds on building 
a building that always stays empty, had made a great deal 
of profit. 

Profit, said the Kazakhs bewilderedly : but what was 
the point of making a profit by building a building for many 
millions of pounds and then it always stays . empty? And 
was it also true, they asked me, that in Britain where mil- 
lions of pounds profits are made by building buildings that 
always stay empty, that there is in Britain still a great short- 
age of buildings as places for people to actually live in? 
Yes, that was true too. But how could it be, asked the 
Kazakhs, that buildings are built that always stay empty 
and there are not enough buildings for people to live in 
and there are nearly two million people with no work to 
do? The Kazakhs looked at each other. 

To add to the merriment I told them about the exiled 
"Russian prince" who had just opened a "Russian Imperial 
Museum" in Britain, and he had got a Tory Member of 
Parliament to come and open the museum because the exiled 
"Russian prince" was very important because he was in 
direct line of succession to the Russian throne— if, some day 
perhaps, the Russians ever decided to have their Czars back. 
And the exiled "Russian prince" had shown . the world's 
press round his newly-opened Russian Imperial Museum 
and it had all been on television and photographs in famous 
newspapers like The Times of the "Russian prince" who was 
"heir to the Russian throne", standing there and bowing 
and kissing all his holy icons . . . and then it turned out 
that the "Russian prince" couldn't speak Russian and he 
was really only a Scotsman from Glasgow and he'd been 
having all his holy Russian icons made up in a local gift- 
shop souvenir factory. 

The Kazakhs rocked backwards. The yurt shook with 
their laughter. Did I say that the "Russian prince" who had 
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hoped to be their new Czar had turned out to be a Scots- 
man? The Kazakhs grinned-as the tears of laughter were 
wiped from their eyes-and they said, well, there was a lot 
to be said for Scotsmen. Whisky. And Rabbie Bums. 

A Kazakh handed me another bowlful of hot sweet milky 
Kazakh tea as he nodded his head and said : "A man's a man 
for a' that, and a' that, and a' that." 

I stayed the night at the miners' holiday camp belonging 
to the Karaganda coal mines: a magnificent creamy-white 
holiday resort that was built high in the mountains, and 
where each room looked out over the mountains that were 
honey-coloured sandstone and granite and with their high 
tops fluted and chiselled by the wind into all the shapes of 
giant lions heads. Tall pine trees grappled their roots on 
the high rock and big hawks hung in the air there. Above 
the lake that was in front of the holiday camp the boom of 
bittern birds sounded out now on the water. 

There were still some dabs of snow left on the high 
clefts of the Karkaraly mountains that means 'The High 
Mountains' in the Kazakh language: but it was not the 
sharp bright snow, it was an off-white snow now that the 
last of winter had gone. 

At dawn the next morning, the white smoke of a heavy 
mist off the lake was rising slowly, slowly; and on the 
mountain tops where the dry-barked pines grappled their 
roots on the rock itself to find a hold, the sun from Tibet 
was reddening the crests of the sandstone ridges. 

It was time to go on. To the far-distant snows and the 
great taiga forests of Siberia. 
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TAIGA, TAIGA BURNING BRIGHT 


An eyeball burning blue is the sky that your plane hov- 
ers in over the steppe of Soviet Kazakhstan, where the 
famous taiga forest of Siberia starts to stretch in an horizon 
that looks like ships' masts, straight and tall, firs, birches 
and cedars, that go on and on and on. The white salt patches 
of Kazakhstan were sweeping away from under the airplane's 
wings as the first thin green patches of forest started 
to show, the taiga. 

Hours later, the little two-prop Aeroflot plane was 
banking over the Ob river that runs almost 2,500 miles to 
the Arctic seas, wide in a steely loop cutting through the 
swatches of Siberian trees. Siberia, too, of which so much 
is spoken, and so little is known. Siberia smells of turpen- 
tine: of the clean ice-fresh wind that blows from the Arctic 
snows, full of resinous and piney smells. The moon over the 
taiga was creamy-white where it rose from the Sea of Japan: 
the far horizon to the east showed where the trees had already 
turned black, and to the west glaring eye of the sun 
that was sinking was the sun that was now only rising in 
Europe to high noon. 

This is Siberia, where the days can run in summer to 30 
degrees Centigrade and in winter to the frozen 50 degrees 
below zero. As Kazakhstan smelt of ointments, so the earth 
of Siberia smells of the forest. 

Siberia, where you can eat flowers and drink trees. The 
flowers arc the ones that you can uproot from the forest 
floor, the blue petals are peeled away and you munch 
the stalk and the Siberians call it 'living candy'. The trees 
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A fire of pine-wood chunks roared and spit in the hewn 
stone fireplace. 

Outside, the gathering dusk, the dive-bomber swoop or 
the taiga birds, a small shrill frantic bird, dropping down 
from the 100-feet tallness of the trees; there was just a wet 
grey wind, too, in the late of evening. The Siberian wind. 

I knew that wind. We feel it even on the mountains of Brit- 
ain in winter after it has travelled long across the great 
land mass, across from Russia and into Europe and over 
again from the North Sea. And there was the sound of 
horse hooves sounding woody on the floor of the forest 
where a woodsman with his cart and horse with jingling 
Russian harness was coming through the dusk. 

My hosts here were the Siberian publisher and the local 
coal corporation director. 

The pine house was outside Kemerovo; and it was a 
house built in the old tradition by local journalists who had 
built it in their spare time, and where they could bring 
their families at the weekend. It had a ski-run and a sauna. 

"We love the feeling of being inside one of our lovely 
old wooden houses. We hope, in fact, that we will have more 
time in the future to build more houses like this in the style 
of our traditional architecture." 

It is when you get as far as Siberia that you really start 
to see wood used as it should be used. Besides wonderful 
pine houses like this one, in hotels and restaurants you will 
see murals of Siberian life: forest scenes, men, women and 
animals carved in the living wood by the blades of Siberian 
craftsmen. 

The loud arguments of some critics of Soviet life is 
that their government should stop "smashing down" Rus- 
sian villages and building multi-storey apartment blocks in 
their place, destroying traditional architecture. But in travel- 
ling this vast panoramic sweep of the USSR, what I saw 
was that the traditional Russian villages arc kept, and well 
kept too: beautiful wooden houses that remind me much 
of the finest American New England homes, sometimes 
being added to by brick-built villas these days, but in the 
same tradition of style except for those television aerials 


you drink are the birches because they tap the rising sap 
every spring, letting it come milky into the jar that they 
set at the foot of a young tree and you swig that over the 
lip of the ice chilled jar that you pick up afterwards from 
the forest floor, and they call it beriozka juice. "Very good. 
Beriozka juice is khorosho. Eh kliorosho." 

The great taiga is loud at sunset with the shrill dive- 
bomber swoop of a taiga breed of bird. And there are 
wolves. "Not," say the Siberians with a smile, "like the 
wolves you see in zoos. There is," they shake their heads, "no 
comparison." Siberian wolves have a yellowish cast of fur 
and stand taller, with legs thicker, and with a frightening 
strength of back and thigh. A bounty is paid for dead wolves. 
"And we are encouraged to keep them down," said a 
Siberian engineer. 

On the wide boulevards of such cities as Novosibirsk 
and Novokuznetsk the blue fur-hatted militia, whistling and 
waving on the thick streams of traffic, look just like Cana- 
dian traffic cops: and the Siberians go in for a lot of Cana- 
dian-style winter sports, skiing and ice-hockey marathons 
in such giant indoor sports stadiums as the one named, ap- 
propriately, 'Snow Flake'. 

The circuses, beloved by tradition of all Russians, are 
housed in splendiferous permanent circus theatres in places 
like Novokuznetsk, and there are performing bears; but, to 
see the real Russian bear, you only have to go into the taiga 
where there are plenty of them. And found within ten miles 
of many cities. And elk, too. Bears, their fur coloured black 
in winter, brown in summer, come anything up to eleven- 
feet tall and weighing over 1,000 pounds. "We like to think 
that our bears express our Russian character. Strong, wise 
and gentle; unless crossed!" 


My first night in Siberia. I was treated to a supper. We 
ate in a traditionally-built, but brand-new, pine-wood house 
out in the forest. The sawn white planks smelt of turpentine 
and dry wood. The house was built around a pine tree that 
went on growing straight through the roof and into the 
sky. 
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sprouting from their roofs. And when you look at a place 
like Leningrad, the Paris of the Soviet Union, what you do 
see is that the Soviets are completely refurnishing the insides 
of its wonderful old buildings and never losing any of the 
finest of Leningrad's character. To say that they are smash- 
ing down the best of traditional Russian architecture either 
in villages or in cities is a travesty of the way things are. 



It looked like a long Welsh mining valley. Torn 
through the taiga and disappearing off into the trees. But 
it was not a valley. This was a Siberian coal mine, Kedrov 
anthracite mine. Vast, and churning out over 3,000,000 tons 
of coal a year. The Kedrov's director was a short and dark- 
eyed man. And when he asked me what part of Britain I 
came from and I mentioned that it was that small South 
Wales village that had sent its young men as volunteers, 
fighters who marched off singing in the International Brigade 
that fought in the Spanish Civil War, then the coal mine's 
director nodded, smiled, and raised his right hand, fist 
clenched. It was the salute of the Spanish Civil War. Because 
the director was a Spaniard. 

"My father was the mayor of a town in the Asturias," 
said Alexander Barredo. "He was a mayor under the demo- 
cratically-elected Socialist government of Spain. So the 
Fascists shot him." 

Alex Barredo was one of those refugee children who fled 
from the slaughter of the Spanish Civil War; children who 
were taken in by Russian families. 

Alex Barredo is now a Soviet citizen and he has a 
Soviet wife and he showed me the photograph of his family 
and with himself in the centre of the group: Comrade Bar- 
redo. 

"No, I haven't been back to Spain," he said. "But I plan 
to go there on a visit.” His mother has returned there. 

"I don't get the practice to speak Spanish now. But I've 
taught him to speak good Spanish," Barredo pointed to his 
chief engineer. 

"Winter here can be very hard," he said. "Then workers 
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have to wear thick sheepskin coats and trousers. But in sum- 
mer it is hot and dusty." 

Barredo estimated this mine's profit as 9,000,000 roubles 
a year. And some of the 900 workers of the mine can earn, 
with bonus, as much of 1,000 roubles a month. 

Here on the high taiga ridges you can pick up, only a 
few feet below the ground, huge mastodon tusks, thick as a 
tree and twenty-feet long; or a single tooth weighing 30 
pounds that something big, very big, used to chew pre- 
historic forests with. Over on another ridge was found a 
primeval man, sitting in his grave, perfectly formed, with a 
human face, but an ape-like body only four-feet tall. 

But now, in these man-made rift valleys, steel mastodons 
prowl, smashing through the boulders on the valley floor, 
chewing mawfuls of Siberian rock and shale, and coal. Ma- 
chines of strange description, monster proportioned, one was 
eating rock in its iron jaw and steel teeth as it trod on feet 
that were webbed with metal tracks, each giant foot thirty- 

feet long. „ , , . . , 

As I talked with Barredo, one of these machines raised 

each giant leg, moving by hydraulic muscle, slowly, slowly, 
as if out of primeval age, moving a few yards at a time and 
coming closer to the Russian diesel railway engine that we 

were riding in. , , , 

One man was controlling this giant excavator and he 

looked like an insect as he scrambled up the steel steps 
that were pinned to its flank. The machine grunted oil and 
diesel smoke, lifted one mighty foot, edged it carefully for- 
ward then slowly, ever so slowly, shifted the mighty tons 
of its steel leg to balance on the other side. 

Buttons were punched behind the machine s eyeholes 
that were fitted with glass and where you could see the man 
standing at the control levers: and then the monster machine 
stretched out its girdered neck and opened its jaws and bit 
out fifteen cubic metres of Siberian rock, turned arthnti- 
cally, opened its gob, and tons of rock were dropped from 
its teeth and into a rail-car and the whole tram of linked- 

up rail-cars shook. , . , 

"There are thirty excavators like this one working here. 
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shouted the director above the din. "These are the newest 
and best open-cast mining machines." 

3,300,000 tons of anthracite are being bitten by these 
machines out of this valley inhabited by this new breed of 
monster coal-digging machines, and soon that will rise to 
4,200,000 tons of coal a year. The seams or coal in this 
artificial mining valley are up to 60-feet thick ! 

The open-cast digging is already 140 metres deep and 
still going deeper for the 300 metres level. 

"It's wonderful here in Siberia," said the Spanish-born 
Barredo. "Plenty of excitement. Plenty to do. . . Winter here 
is really winter. But I wouldn't want to work anywhere else. 
I was offered a promotion that would have meant my mov- 
ing to another part of the USSR. I turned it down. I prefer 
it here." 


In the morning sunshine, the sound of Greek siren sing- 
ers a chorus like the silver clash of waves, rose into the 
sharp blue Siberian sky. 

A Siberian musical school in front of the hotel was hav- 
ing its morning lesson. 

Down the wide sunny boulevards the new pastel-col- 
oured Soviet cars hurled themselves along. And there were 
Soviet seamen in floppy navy hats and bell-bottomed trou- 
sers, making for Vladivostok. 

Siberia. It is nothing, of course, like the Siberia of that 
image projected to us in the West. The miners had been 
laughing at what is the widely-held belief in the West that 
Siberia is a grim land full of toiling political exiles. Proudly 
they ran their hands over the high and sparkling walls of 
coal. "There you are. You are afraid of Siberia in the West, 
but look at the wealth we have here." As Kazakhstan is 
perhaps the Texas of the Soviet Union. So I would say that 
Siberia must be the Canada of the USSR. It reminds me 
much of Canada, where I've also lived. 

The same wide blue skies over the far-flung horizons of 
forests. The air freshed with those smells of pine, and the 
sharpest sunshine even on the coldest days. The same big- 
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hearted swing of Siberians, who, like Canadians, too live in 
a growing land. The Russian traffic militia stand, just as 
Canadian traffic cops do, in the same sort of sturdy coats, 
and the Russian-Canadian style of fur caps on their heads, 
ear flaps tied across the top, and the knee-high boots, and 
the cop-gun in the belted holster, and chivvying on the jay- 
walkers through loud-hailers as the downtown shoppers 
dodge from the downtown department stores and across the 
open roadways to their cars. The Siberian traffic militia 
stand with their loud-hailers in the middle of the traffic like 
the Canadian cops do and, in the same way, their breath 
rises like smoke in the same kind of fresh end-of-winter 
morning air. 

Like Canadians, the Siberians live in a land of adven- 
ture. There was much to remind me of Canada here now that 
spring was hitting Siberia. Instead of flaming Coca-Cola 
signs, the kvas wagons were appearing on the streets. And 
Russians like to stroll along on the Siberia sidewalks with 
a cigarette in the corner of their mouths like Canadians do: 
instead of Lucky Strike and Sweet Caporal smokes, here 
you took choice from the street-corner tobacconist stands, 
choosing between imported Cuban cigarros or Russian filter- 
tips or the Kazbek papirosas, the man on horseback still 
galloping across the mountain snows on the cigarette packet. 
In Siberia, the papirosa stubs were here to be seen in those 
Grecian urn style of public ashtrays that are set out on the 
street-corners. The ubiquitous papirosa. The boulevards in 
Siberia sometimes have touches of the architecture that 
remind you of a Southern France province: boulevards that 
are painted sharp yellow and white in those classical colours 
to be seen in cities like Leningrad. 

On Siberia's streets you see the bronzed and Indian-look- 
ing indigenous peoples of Siberia's land: among them there 
can be the professional fur trappers and hunters that you 
see at the airports, making for the high woods of Siberia s 
north, wearing supple boots on their short legs. 

The sports goods shops are full of Russian-made hunting 
rifles and shotguns, fishing-rods to tackle the big trout and 
the carp in the Siberian rivers and lakes. 
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On the subject of the militia (there are the ordinary mi- 
litia and the traffic militia), I saw none of that officiousness 
and meanness of spirit that those who live in a state that 
professes to love its police always exhibit. One does not 
sense instinctive antagonism towards the militia here: per- 
haps because they are not, in the final issue, employed in the 
interests of a purely privileged class. “Whoever is in power 
in Britain seems to enlarge the authority of the state. . .“ 
Those are the actual words of BBC political commentator 
Brian Redhead, speaking of the present state of things in 
Britain. And this is his valid assessment of what is laugha- 
bly termed “the free society of social democracy". How could 
that be so if whoever is in power is even able to enlarge the 
authority of the state? In a new book just out about 'the 
world of spies', published in Britain, the claim is made that 
innocent Western tourists have been known to be arrested 
for doing something as innocuous as taking a picture in Red 
Square and arc then used to 'trade' for a Russian spy held 
in the West. Anyone who believes that will believe anything, 
too. 


I 

I 




In a journey across the USSR, I was not shepherded, I 
went where I wanted to go, few knew that I was a writer. 
Some thought I might have been a tourist. Once out of 
Moscow and off the Intourist trail, and you will be mistaken 
for a wandering Czech or an East German, perhaps; but 
never British. And I saw no evidence whatever of the al- 
leged 'police state' so described to frighten us in Western 
newspaper accounts of the USSR. As far as the administra- 
tion of the law is concerned, as it was explained by the Rus- 
sians: “If a person still feels a sense of grievance over the 
decision of the court-he can ultimately go up to the highest 
level: to the Supreme Court of the USSR." In Western so- 
ciety, as everyone knows, “justice" is a commodity to be 
bought-and in any legal affray the first question must 
always be: “How much can you afford to spend?" to make 
the well-known sour joke: "Justice is like the Ritz-it's open 
to all." Yet you can walk the streets of Soviet cities and at 
any hour of the night with no fear at all of that imminent 
'aggro' and 'mugging' that we in Western cities, all 
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Western cities, have now become accustomed to. Teenagers 
who indulge in a bit of rowdyism on the streets will be 
instantly reprimanded by other teenagers. 


“Workers of all countries, unite !"-the slogan reddening 
the roof of a Siberian public building. In the background, the 
river Tom was running cold, greyly, and its mighty forested 
banks were starting to green into spring. 

Young Pioneer schoolchildren were coming to take their 
turn at standing guard by a Siberian cenotaph erected to 
the memory of the war dead: the children came marching 
in solemn step and carrying submachineguns across their 
chests. And in Siberia I saw the monument to another young 
Communist leader who during the Wars of Intervention was 
roasted alive in the fire-box of a railway engine by the 
invading Japanese troops. 1 

By the river Tom and the monument to their Great Patri- 
otic War, the children of Siberia were standing guard by the 
eternal flame and they ported their Shpaghin submachine- 
guns across their chests. That famous weapon of the time 
of the war: a purely utilitarian weapon. The wartime Shpag- 
hin embodies many of the characteristics that was wartime 
Soviet Russia. There wasn't the time for niceties. Honesty of 
purpose over all. A Stakhanovitc run of a gun. It could be 
produced in enormous quantities by untutored women 
machinists to meet the German invaders. The gun that 
you see everywhere in the stone fists of statues of sol- 
diers, the monuments to the Soviet dead. And is now to 
be seen here in the hands of these new Young Pioneers 
who say it is their honour and privilege to stand regular 
guard at these memorials of the war. 

A people's gun. And the concept of the Soviet Army 
being very much a people's army remains. 

Generals of the Soviet Army are often to be seen queue- 


1 The author is referring to Sergei Lazo, a prominent political 
and military figure, who made a considerable contribution towards the 
establishment of Soviet power in Siberia and the Soviet Far East. In 
1920, at the age of 26, he was tortured by the Japanese and White 
Guards, and then burnt to death in a locomotive furnacc.-Ed. 
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ing like everybody else in the department stores both in 
Moscow and in places like here in Siberia: you will see a 
high-ranking military man downing his milky coffee and 
cream cakes with the rest of the people standing round those 
excellent little stand-up-to-eat buffets that abound especially 
at railway stations and department stores and airports. 
There are no furious advertisements screaming in neon 
lights. There are hire purchase schemes, though. For such 
commodities as TV-sets and fridges and washing machines: 
but HP is not the same set-up as it is in the West-therc are 
no hard-sell victims here-and Russians say they don't enjoy 
buying on HP terms. A Moscow journalist told me: "When 
I decided just to buy a refrigerator on HP terms-I didn't 
like the sensation of owing money. I was glad when it was 
paid off. We're not used to such things, you see. It isn't real- 
ly necessary here." 

Cafes on the sidewalks already showed sunburned faces 
at this just the start of the Siberian spring. 

In a restaurant and eating a steak, I was surprised to 
see on the plate that a design was appearing from under the 
steak as I ate it. Because the plate was decorated with what 
looked like that Olde Englishe half-timbered and thatched 
cottage and English hedgerows and a swain that was seated 
on a rustic stile waiting for his milkmaid who was coming 
with her yoke and pails down a country lane. I turned over 
the plate. It said : Made in Staffordshire. 

The bookshops of Siberia are filled with people buying 
books: books costing much less than in the West: a volume 
of Turgenev, immaculately produced, which would cost in 
Britain about £6, was, here, no more than £1. This is because 
anything and everything that is connected with culture and 
education is kept at the very lowest possible cost in order 
to encourage that continual development which the Soviet 
system considers most desirable. Choice of reading is very 
wide. Including modern European and American authors. 
But you will find no biographies of the dandies of the West- 
ern capitalist state. No biographies of the Curzons. Of vice- 
roys of Indian Raj. No intimate details of the doings of 
royals. Stories of the people and soldiers of the early revolu- 
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tionary years are ever popular. Bookshops display wonder- 
fully-produced collections of the published work of Soviet 
artists: Kazakh art, Kirghiz art, Ukrainian art, etc. And I 
was intrigued to find that no one seemed to have the faintest 
idea, or, I daresay, even cared, whether there was a single 
Czarist Romanov living, and actually working, somewhere in 
the Soviet Union today. "Maybe, somewhere overseas-foreign 
countries they may be living in, I don’t know," the Russian 
pouting shrug. The big new department stores of Siberia 
were filled with consumer goods, all well able to be afforded 
by Siberia's workers. The myths about a rigorous existence 
in Siberia come about, sad enough, because most people in 
the West are still content to persuade themselves that the 
presentation of "foreign news" in our newspapers is spon- 
taneous when it is in fact carefully orchestrated propaganda: 
stuffing our ears with no opinions other than those calcul- 
ated, necessary to prop up our collapsing confidence in the 
system of capitalism. The image of Siberia, as carefully 
nurtured by our newspapers in the West, is not, of course, 
as it really is. And when you look at these new Siberian 
cities it is difficult to believe that at the time which only just 
followed the Revolution, still in the 1920's, workers here 
still lived in dug-outs in the ground. 

"There weren't many houses then," say the Siberians. 
"So that's what we had to do in those days." 

A dug-out, at least, saved you from the savagery of a 
Siberian winter. 

Grim days they were. When, to drown their sorrows, 
Siberia's Czarist workers even concocted one terrible drink: 
tobacco, infused into vodka. They dropped tobacco in a 
vodka bottle, stoppered the stuff, let it alone a while, and 
the tobacco was infused in the spirit. A thimbleful of that 
was known to drop a body in his tracks like he'd been hit 
by a falling pine tree; and some went blind. 

Grim days in Siberia, before the time of the Revolution. 
That time when a worse frost upon the human soul was the 
Czarist regime: the time when at the Lena river gold-field 
in 1912 when the workers went on strike, the Czarist troops 
simply rode in and butchered 270 of them straight off and 
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left 250 wounded; the result being to increase still further 
the work of Bolshevik agitators : and you are made to realise 
just how complete a Revolution it was when you view a pho- 
tograph of Czarist general, actually reduced to selling 
newspapers on the street corners of Moscow, 

In Siberia now still more apartment blocks are springing 
up everywhere-"How much rent does a British working man 
have to pay for an apartment like this with a bathroom?" 
The usual question. And when you explain that many British 
workers are accustomed to paying a quarter of their earnings 
in rent or mortgage, they blink in astonishment. The new 
serfdom of the mortgage is a mystery to these people: the 
empire-massive profit balance sheets of the money-lending 
societies, those 'building societies' who build nothing more 
than their own bank accounts; the gold-glittery profits in 
speculation of 'land property',- the companies who buy land 
and, without disturbing a blade of its grass, are able to sell 
it, shortly afterwards, at a profit often of 1,000 per cent; 
the battleship millions of pounds of the Centre Points, a 
building itself now said to be worth more than the entire 
British Leyland car industry, an empty building; the fear 
of having no home that grips most Britons and steers their 
courses of action, to the safe job, for instance, and that col- 
ours everything that most Britons have to do; the weight 
that is the millstone of mortgage that the youngest are 
encouraged to fasten about their necks, and as soon as pos- 
sible; the real price of housing-none of this is understood 
by the Soviets. 

Russians' rents are so fairy-tale cheap and the guarantee 
of having a home is so long-established a reality here, so 
that you can see the astonishment in their eyes when they 
learn something of the facts of Western housing costs. 

But, of course, you can own your own house here. But 
you will not be allowed to exploit others by means of rent 
profit. It is bad for the community. 

This is why Russians find it difficult to understand or 
even to believe what they hear about the chilling figures of 
Britain's housing problem. In the West generally, the owner- 
ship of a home has been reduced to this main fear where 
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the young are encouraged, even threatened, that they must 
prepare to take on the mortgage burden, and the old, who 
have already paid with the labour of a lifetime for their 
home, are envied; come even to be resented for occupying 
the living space of roof and home that is demanded by the 
young. And over all this mish-mash of confusions, the rulers 
of the monetarist system preside; smiling, satisfied. Enjoy- 
ing the 'healthy return' from the anxious sweat demanded 
of their nation's workers. 

Many Russians no longer understand the subtle organi- 
sation of property. As one Moscow journalist expressed it: 
"Sometimes I think we ought to do more in our own country 
to remind our own people of the realities of the non-Social- 
ist system. Some of us have got lazy about these things. Too 
used to taking it all for granted." 

In the Ukraine, a coal mine trade-union leader asked: 
"All the evils of capitalism-would you say they spring out 
of the ownership of private property?" 

Because property, as the Russians do understand, is 
subtly manipulated in Western society for the manufacture 
of that chief source of feverish energy called "the will to 
work”. And the Soviets don't require this energy. They 
already do have the will to work. They have the will to 
make a better society: Lenin's words were that the Soviets 
would replace capitalism's 'competition' with 'Socialist 
emulation'. But competition makes the world go round? The 
Soviets counter that by saying that competition has certain- 
ly succeeded in making the world go round and round in 
even more vicious cycles of war, famine, every human 
misery; every one is catalogued in the account-book of cap- 
italist 'competition'. The Soviets say that capitalism, in 
effect, produces its own form of cowardice; since in the main 
it will always result in the individual feeling the chill of 
uncertainty about the future: expressing it in a general 
helplessness and despair: nothing is certain in the truly cap- 
italist state, except the 'security', absolute, of those whose 
blue-chip stocks and shares, portfolio-holdings and right land- 
ed estates can guarantee them their own permanence of 
pomps and crowns. And contrary to all that is drummed into 
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us here in the West-the statement that in the USSR all indi- 
viduality is extinguished-in fact, individuality, and most 
especially individual initiative, are both most actively encour- 
aged. 

But it is on record that after the first surprise successes 
of the German attack upon the Soviet Union, and when the 
Germans had started to get their first taste of what it was 
like to be caught in the Russian mincing machine, one prom- 
inent German general had sent back to Berlin his earnest 
advice that the Wehrmacht should withdraw immediately 
from Russia and sue for peace. "Nothing,” he said plain- 
tively in his communique to Hitler's headquarters, "nothing 
at all of what we have been told about Russia turns out to 
be true," 

And even today, almost nothing that we in the West are 
told about the Soviet Union does turn out to be true. . . 

Instead of human individuality being dampened, it is 
regarded here as prime energy to be generated. This is what 
they mean by Socialist emulation. 


On the outskirts of the Siberian city of Novokuznetsk-it 
means the New Place of Forges- there was set up, as a 
memorial, the big tank with its long gun. A T-34 tank. 

"Because it was from here that we sent the tanks straight 
to Stalingrad," said a Siberian. "Novokuznetsk was very 
important in the All For the Front days. . 

The Western Siberian steelworks are here in this city. 

And I had come to Novokuznetsk to see its Yubileinaya- 
it means the Jubilee-coal mine. 

The Jubilee mine of Siberia is what is known as a 'hyd- 
raulic mine'. One of the most remarkable in the world. 

And for good reason-the use of hydraulic machinery in 
coal-mining means that coal can be extracted from the coal 
faces, transported and brought to the surface solely by the 
energy of a stream of water. 

Water. After methane it is the miner's worst enemy. All 
over the world there are mines that are so liable to flooding 
that constant pumping is necessary to keep the coal mine 
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even moderately safe. The miners' complaint: "We're work- 
ing in water-" is to be heard anywhere in the world. Many 
long-gone generations of miners associate working-in-water 
with rheumatism, sciatica, bursitis of elbows and kneecaps 
from scrabbling under low roofs dripping with water: but, 
most of all, that constant fear of a sudden bursting out of 
a flood of water from a seam that can drown any pit. "Oh, 
we're having it hard," the complaint of many coal miners 
I had heard always in South Wales. "We're having it hard. 
We're working in water." 

But in 1935, in Leningrad, a young student was getting 
ready to take his diploma in coal mine engineering. His 
name was Vladimir Muchnik. 

He started to think: Why not enlist this natural enemy 
of coal miners to aid them in the job of getting coal? 

Could it be done? The young student decided that it 
could. 

He exercised his imagination. Water will run down any 
slope. And under pressure water can have the rigidity of a 
steel bar. 

The young Leningrad student designed a kind of water- 
cannon that would shoot out a jet of water under mighty 
pressure, a jet powerful enough to drill through rock and 
smash coal. 

The water-cannon would be mounted on a kind of trac- 
tor that could creep forward through the tunnels of a mine. 

Muchnik was the first to experiment with hydraulic 
coal-mining techniques in 1935-1936. And it worked. The 
idea thought up by the young Leningrad student is now 
spreading to other coal mines all over the world. This new 
hydro-mining method. Using the old enemy of coal miners 
to fetch up coal from the very depths of the earth to the sur- 
face, untouched by human hand. 

Manless coal mining, totally automated, may well begin 

here soon. 

The 'Siberian Fire' flowers were burning in the patches 
of snow that were still on the ground around the taiga 
trees. 
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The taiga was loud with cuckoos calling. And in the 
taiga there was a solid 500,000-ton mountain of coal, that 
is only part of the Jubilee's mine reserves. 

"This hole here is the one we use to send the new hydro- 
mining machinery down into the pit," said the director of 
the Jubilee, a boyish-looking man, Igor Bogdanov, still in 
his thirties. 

With him was a big handsome man with curling hair, a 
ready smile. Gennady Smirnov, who was one of the Jubilee's 
team leaders. And he happens to be one of the twenty-one 
people who are elected as members to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 1 A Hero of Socialist Labour, 
Gennady Smirnov is one of those 'New Siberians' who have 
migrated here from other parts of the USSR. He comes from 
the Volga district of Russia. 

Gennady wore his pit helmet cocked jauntily on the side 
of his head and his shirt buttons were open to bare his 
chest to the sharp Siberian wind. 

We trampled ahead down the slope of a tunnel that led 
from the spring sounds of the taiga. "All our workers here 
are on the young side-about 32 years of age," said Bogda- 
nov leading the way. From this pit's thick seams are pro- 
duced 3,500,000 tons of coal a year, at the rate of over 
11,000 tons a day. 

And the mine had 1,470 workers on underground work, 
earning about 400 roubles a month and paying as everywhere 
only 10-15 roubles a month in rent for their apartments. 

"Winter is like real winter here," said Bogdanov. "And 
summer is like real summer. All the seasons are seen very 
clearly here. I'm a hunting man myself. I did a lot of hunting 
when I was still a coal face worker-but these days as a direc- 
tor I don't have so much time for hunting." 

Leaving the sunlight glare of the taiga behind us, it could 
be seen that the tunnels of this mine had few supports and 
the tunnels were worn almost smooth like a giant rabbit 


1 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is a standing 
body of the Supreme Soviet. It is the highest organ of state power 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet.-Ed. 
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warren; there was only some wire netting on the roof itself. 

Between our legs a black and roaring torrent of water 
was filled with lumps of freshly cut coal. Coal that was 
being carried flurrying down to the lowest level of the pit. 

"And all our coal gets transported away from here by 
water too," said Bogdanov. Quite simply, the coal gets 
pumped through a kind of oil pipe-line system from the 
Jubilee all the way to the Western Siberian steelworks. And 
the water is used on a closed circuit system, pumped con- 
tinuously by electric pumps from coal face to steelworks and 
back again to the purifying plant before going straight into 
its operation as both cutter of coal and transporter of coal. 

Somewhere up ahead in the gloom the spattering thunder 
sounded of water being gunned out under great pressure. 

A dragon-like roar. Then it could be seen. A yellow steel 
war-horse that was being ridden by a single coal miner, a 
coal face worker with a yellow helmet on his head, he was 
urging on the machine, controlling it by push-buttons, and 
the water like a white lance was searching the coal face, I 

piercing rock and coal, in a roar louder than any ordinary 
blade-cutter coal-mining machine would make. There was 
no taste of coal dust in the air because the water was 
swallowing up the dust. 

The yellow machine backed off. The man with the yellow 
helmet ducked again behind the steel mesh protective visor, 
punched the buttons, and again the water lanced out and 
the coal face disintegrated in shock. The roar and punch 
of the thing. The power of the lance of water that could have 
knocked down the wall of a house in a split second. And 
seeing its power, one of these hydro-monitors, you can see 
how these smooth mine tunnels are made. The coal that 
exploded from the coal face was washed away in the flurry- 
ing torrent of water running down the centre of the mine 
floor. . . 

"This is how all our coal gets transported away from 
here at the coal face," said mine director Bogdanov. 

Using this revolutionary water mining method, the 
Jubilee is preparing for the coal-mining of the future. 

"You're seeing the coal-mining of the future here," said 
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Bogdanov. "All we're going to have to do next is to perfect 
the system of having TV cameras up on the surface and 
linked to automatic controls on these hydro-monitors. 

"We'll be able to mine coal just by watching a TV screen 
and pushing a few buttons. . ." 

The Jubilee mine had its own sauna in a newly-built 
sauna house of sawn pine planks in the taiga trees where 
the snow was thick but the afternoon sunshine now had 
already the stinging warmth of springtime. "How would 
you like to stay in Siberia?" Gennady Smirnov's eyes twinkled 
as he lit another filter-tip Russian cigarette. He earned 
650 roubles a month, he told me, and he lived with his wife 
in a new apartment block in Novokuznetsk. "Life is good in 
Siberia. We have everything we want here. 

"I've always been a miner. I came here to Siberia at the 
age of 16. That's when I decided to be a miner. Even then." 

Gennady Smirnov had just come back from his touring 
Canada and America. He chewed the tip of the cigarette as 
he dried himself down after the sauna. He said: "And there 
was a miner's strike on the day I got to America. 

"That's the difference between miners in places like 
that and us here. There are no differences between our work- 
ers and administrators at the upper level. That's why we 
can always solve any problems that arise, between our- 
selves." 

It was at the Jubilee mine that I met another 'New Si- 
berian' coal worker, Vladimir Gershgorin, who is Jewish. 
His father was an agricultural director. Vladimir had come 
here with his elder brother who was also a coal miner. His 
other brother, he said, "teaches scientific Communism". And 
Vladimir was now doing a history course by mail-all Soviet 
miners are strongly encouraged to develop their education 
all the time. "I'm married to a Russian girl," he said. "I 
don't know those Jews who have left this country. And I 
don't know what their intentions are in claiming that we 
Jews are persecuted here. . . Because nobody oppresses us. 
And I'm certainly not going to go anywhere from my coun- 
ty" He said that he believed that "the present slander cam- 
paign", as he called it, by Western newspapers who are 
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making allegations of anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union "is 
not done to make our relations with the West closer, but 
vice versa. Those Western newspapers, they don't want 
people to know real things." 

Vladimir Gershgorin said that if he passed his history 
examinations he might leave coal mining to be a teacher. 
By law, as long as he gives reasonable notice of a few weeks, 
any miner can leave whenever he wants to. 1 

"And go to some other job? Any other job that he wants 
to?" 

The official answer: "Certainly." It is important to say 
here that in the New Constitution that was adopted in Octo- 
ber of 1977, the legal guarantee of the 'right to work', as 
laid down in the previous Soviet Constitution, has now been 
amended to the legal right to work in one's own profession. 
This, it was explained to me, affords that extra protection 
that assures all Soviet citizens of employment, not merely of 
any sort of employment, but specifically in that profession 
in which they have elected to be trained. There are some 
Soviet citizens, of course, who have tried life in the West 
for a while, and I am reliably told, by Western observers, 
that many of them very rapidly elect to come back to their 
own country: when they do return they state with much 
sense of grievance that the new government of whatever 
country they landed themselves in not only did not direct 
them towards a job in their own profession, but could not 
guarantee them any sort of a job at all. 

It is claimed of course that such chilling insecurities 
of unemployment is a necessary price to pay for "freedom." 

What sort of freedom does an unemployed person know? 

It was fascinating to hear that English-sounding cuckoo 
call over the tops of the taiga trees as we drove on into 
Siberia. The taiga was getting louder with so many cuckoos 
calling now because the sun was shining warmer by the 
hour. Across the tops of the trees, it was the sort of Grant- 

1 According to Soviet labour legislation, any worker can leave 
his job after giving two weeks' notice. By special arrangement the 
contract between worker and management may be rescinded before 
the end of that period.-Ed. 
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chester-and-honey-still-for-tea sort of cuckoo call of English 
fields and village churches and cricket-on-the-village-green- 
strange to hear that here. 

It was a long hard road trip to Prokopievsk and bumping 
over roads that still had the snow on them and the black 
Siberian earth smelt wet and with the deep frost of winter 
still in it, but now thawing and making the smell of spring 
rise. 

The Siberian roads were still only recovering from 
winter; and there were more new roads that were in process 
of being bulldozed to completion: the shrapnel-sharp road 
chippings and loose stones gunned under the chassis and 
slammed against the engine sump of the Volga car that had 
already put its engine once 'round-the-clock', with 125,000 
miles of tough Siberian roadway gone under its wheels. 
After travelling the Central Asian and Siberian steppe, I 
must say I truly admire these Soviet cars: their strength 
and engineered reliability must be truly prodigious. I've 
seen the proof of it. 

The Soviet land is bounding into the twentieth century. 
But as a Siberian journalist remarked: "Alright, our roads 
in Siberia here are far from perfect yet, but we're still only 
growing. And where in England you talk of making a new 
motorway 200 miles long-here, in Siberia, that would only 
be joining one piece of roadway to another. Two hundred 
miles. In Siberia, that's-nothing!" And the savagery of the 
steppe winter: when the water gets under the road tarmac, 
as it would get under any tarmac, and then when it freezes 
in those whistling taiga winds blowing down from the Arc- 
tic, and the tarmac freezes and explodes like dynamite 
charges have been planted under it. And now, in spring, as 
the Siberian snow melt and streams burgeon into angry 
rivers, torrents and boulders ripping up the roadways, then 
it is that to drive on these Siberian roads takes a breed of 
motor car Henry Ford would be proud of. 

Wide-bodied and stoutly chassised, the Russian machinas, 
as they call their cars, can soak up the punishment from 
these pioneering roads that I doubt, by sad experience, any 
British car could hope to do. A Soviet car must take all 
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the shocks and sudden tortures thrown on honest metal 
that would break the heart of most British cars. Fifty or a 
hundred miles of this Russian road stuff would see mos 
British cars done for, disintegrating; their back axles would 
break in half, their sumps would tear out. Russian cars are 
built in the heavier fashion of the American automobile in- 
dustry but since there is no fake need for 'competition there 
is no built-in "obsolescence" : Soviet cars can be made o 
last, and they have to be. Because there is a swelling demand 

for cars. . , i 

The Soviets have gone through their pre-war phase when 

their home-produced cars looked like Fords and Fiats and 
Opels, and you can still see a few of those blackly gleaming 
specimens careering along the underpasses on the boule- 
vards of Moscow, cars like the Soviet pre-war Ford version 
that looks like a heavy-weight version of the pre-war British 
Ford 8: and they have gone past the Moskvitch with its 
reinforced chassis that looks like the Chevrolet of the USA: 
until, now, the Russian roads are full of the sportierdooking 
low-slung Ladas, in the style of the Fiats and Alfa Romeos, 
and the bigger Volgas that a lot of Soviet miners take a 
fancy for, and also a newer brand of smaller rear-engmed 
family saloon to give maximum petrol economy. 

Russian drivers tend to handle their vehicles with the 
kind of sporty elan of Frenchmen and Italians. The officia 
drivers of cars attached to coal mines drive with an e * C if 
ment and a verve I'll never forget. They all seemed to be 
called Sasha. Pale-faced with excitement, they hurried us 
along from one mining district to the next as they gnPPe 
the steering-wheel, and sometimes wearing a cap with the 
plastic poke pulled down over one eye, the other eye nai 
rowed from the smoke of the papirosa between the teeth. 

Sasha is triggering the guns of the engine into life befoi 
the car doors are shut. The car window is wound down as 
the blurry steppe flies by. 

"Oo-pah!" someone in the car says as the car bounces 
a pothole that would have broken the back of a British Mini. 
"Oo-pah-paaaah. Sasha!" The oo-pah is the Russian expres- 
sion like 'oops' in English: and with the number of pah- 
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pah's after it as a kind of measure of the degree of surprise. 
On the highway through the steppe, Sasha, swerving 
potholes, rattles back in Russian without taking his eyes off 
the windscreen: "Khorosho-khorosho !" Driving cunningly 
with one hand just on top of the steering-wheel that 
is juddering under his thumb and with now and then a quick 
jab at the motor horn. 

On the spring washed highway, our Volga bounces in a 
puddle from last night's rain that goes up in a bomb-burst 
from under the wheels. 

"How do you like our Russian drivers?" A coal mine 
official's eyes lit in sharp humour and with a kind of pride. 
Drivers here, as well as their cars, have to be fashioned and 
built for these sort of North American conditions of weather 
and road surface. 

Russians drive like Americans do. Out in the vast spaces 
of Soviet Russia, the machina still has plenty of room. So 
much space, and the distances to be covered in daily driving 
are so immense, that it all allows for this more free and 
easy style of driving. But, as the numbers of cars pouring 
onto the roads are increasing all the time, these things are 
bound to change. The traffic jams on the open highway as 
we know them in the West are unknown to Russians. Their 
traffic can still swirl along quite easily. You see the five 
o'clock rush hour in places like Kuznetsky Most Street 
of Moscow, the crowds with flying brief-cases having to jink 
and dodge from the swirling traffic while the militia men 
bellow through loud-hailers at the jay-walkers who are still 
trying to beat the traffic lights. And, recently, the USSR 
went international in its road-sign system: e.g. P-for Park- 
ing. And I was told the joke about the tipsy man who fell 
asleep in a Moscow taxi taking him home and woke up at 
a traffic light and saw the word: STOP. 

"Oo-pah, pah pah." The startled Russian. "I've been 
asleep so long I'm in another country, already!" 

Restrictions on drinking when driving are very strict. 

Those warnings stencilled on the backs of buses: DON'T 
PASS IF YOU'RE NOT SURE. IF YOU LIKE LIVING- 
DON'T DRINK. I never once saw a single car driver, and 
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in particular the official car drivers, ever take a single drink. 
Significant to say that though Russians, Soviets, enjoy in a 
Continental-fashion a drink with their food, it is compara- 
tively rare to find Soviets actually drunk. I say this having 
travelled in Canada and America and in Australia and South 
Africa in all those places where drinking on the grand scale 
is the common order of things, and, in consequence, leading 
to a very high proportion of drunks. Drinking habits that 
are backed by massive commercial advertising campaigns 
to condition the spender into accepting that the consump- 
tion of alcohol, and especially certain blends of alcohol and 
brands of alcohol drink, will ensure him or her of social suc- 
cess and even sexual prowess. Nowhere in the USSR will 
you see advertisement hoardings devoted to the concept that 
to swallow a certain bottle of rum will guarantee conveyance 
to hot sands, swaying palms and willing women. Such con- 
cepts are repulsive to Soviets. 

Travelling right across the Soviet Union, I saw just one 
man, sozzled, with his head in his hands, outside a hotel in 
the evening sunshine in Moscow; at Brest railway station 
on the Russian border I saw one man unsteady on his feet, 
his 'aerodrome' fitted to his head with that careful square- 
ness, his feet placed carefully splay-footed to balance him- 
self, and being assisted gently to his train by a couple of 
sober-faced militia men, and through the carefully hidden 
smiles of a few watching railway train passengers; and in 
Karaganda I saw one man so drunk on the tide of his Sat- 
urday afternoon lunchtime that it had washed him up flat 
out, laid to sleep it off in the shade of a poplar tree; and 
in Siberia, in evening sunshine at the weekend I saw two 
or three people swinging along with their briefcases after a 
few swifties in some convenient hotel on the way home. And 
the announcement by the Soviets that they were launching 
their own campaigns to try to eradicate altogether the 
scourge of alcoholism, has been sneered at in some British 
newspapers such as the Sunday newspaper which in an edito- 
rial claimed that such campaigns only proved "that the 
Soviets can only view their own society through a haze of 
alcohol". A travesty of the way things really are the "haze 
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of alcohol" might be a more than adequate manner of des- 
cribing the way that our Western societies have come to 
view themselves. The rapidly increasing figures for alcohol- 
ism in Western societies say so. You don't see that in the 
USSR. The Soviets take the whole business of alcoholism 
seriously. There are prominent posters in windows that 
illustrate the rake's progress of the habitual drunk: a bad 
worker, aggressive in public, his weeping wife and children 
at home, while a leery-eyed Ivan, red nosed and leaning on 
his elbows, stares stupified at the spilled-over bottle before 
him on the table: another poster shows a bottle with its 
shadow extending to form a crutch under the armpit of the 
unsteady alcoholic. Even here of course you do see the 
threadbare coat of the few alcoholics who, sadly, look just 
like their British and American or Australian or Canadian 
brothers: the same grubby white collar and the slack trou- 
sers and that dusty deadpan sunburn that they have from 
spending their afternoons sitting on benches in the Moscow 
parks, fresh paper wrapping the new bottle stuffed in theii 
pockets. But they are so very rare here. The alcoholics that 
can be found anywhere in the world. I'll venture to say that 
there are less of them here than anywhere else. Sociologists 
have already agreed that the world alcoholism league tables 
have the top-scoring communities to be found among 
Western capitalist countries, and amongst their most under- 
privileged and overexploited workers. And you don't see 
the hopelessly drunk and ragged and ravaged human animal 
rolling in his own vomit, or red-faced and bellowing at the 
people on the pavement as he lies there and swigs off the top 
of his quart bottle of cider mixed up with meths. You don't 
see that. One does not see as one does see in Britain, for 
instance, the signs of hopeless poverty, there are no men 
eating out of dustbins, and you can see that happening in any 
of London's mainline railway stations any night of the week 
if you bother to look. The bawling crowds, beer can in fist, 
pouring from the soccer matches, and the sort of turmoils 
that can erupt outside any London pub at stop-tap time on 
a Saturday night-none of that sort of thing is experienced 
here in the USSR. 
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There was a big pearly blue Siberian sky over Snow 
Flake' -the giant indoor sports stadium that is built on the 
outskirts of the city of Prokopievsk. A city that is called 
the Pearl of the Kuzbas. 

The stadium that was now on the outskirts or the city 
will soon be in its city centre which is being rebuilt all 
around it. A city of a quarter of a million people and a 
Continental-looking city: its buildings in the classic colours 
of yellow-and-white and chocolate-and-white, a city of cupo- 
las and ironwork balconies and poplar trees. A theatre here 
is as good as most London West End theatres: the . only 
difference being that, unlike London theatres, the tickets 
were cheap enough to be afforded by everybody. And it had 

its own permanent drama company. 

And where else in the whole wide world but here in the 
Soviet Union could you find a coal pit that had actually 

produced its own naval admiral v 

The Soviet Navy's Admiral Babushkin was a coal miner 

here when the World War II broke out. 

The Pearl of the Kuzbas started its coal-mining in 1918. 
Considered of prime importance by Russia s new revolu- 
tionary leaders, M. I. Kalinin* and K. E. Voroshilov came 
here straight after the Revolution; and when they^were wel- 
comed by cheering crowds, Kalinin responded: "Less hur- 

rahs-and more coal!" . t . 

The mayor of the Pearl of the Kuzbas told me that the 
mines here produce 15,000,000 tons of coal a year. "We have 
3 districts of coal mines here, 112,000 working people. 
Amongst our workers we have 12 Heroes of the Soviet 
Union and 28 Heroes of Socialist Labour. Today," said the 
mayor, "98 per cent of our families have TV-sets and 

washing machines." , , . , 

The Snow Flake stadium is big as the biggest American 


i M I Kalinin (1875-1946) was one of the outstanding leaders of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet State. In the course of 27 years 
he headed the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.-£d. 
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indoor stadiums and is used the year round for soccer, base- 
ball, tennis and ice-hockey marathons. "Canadians were the 
best ice-hockey players in the world," said the Siberians. 
"But we've beaten them at their own game now." 

Showing me around 'Snow Flake' was Ilya Fainer, 
deputy technical director of the local mines here. He said 
in a pleased grin: "When we beat the Canadians at their own 
game there were even questions in the Canadian Parliament 
about it." 

Ilya Fainer told me he was a Jew. And his own comment 
on allegations about anti-Semitism in the USSR was that 
"this is the sort of figment of propaganda in Western 
newspapers. 

"Now with their same sort of willingness to use any lie 
in the ideological war, they conjure up the names of the fel- 
low-Jews who have chosen to leave our country." 

Concerning any fellow-Jews who have chosen to leave 
the USSR, Fainer said: "Those same newspapers exploit 
these people, the Jews who do choose to leave our country. 
It's a sad affair. You can go wherever you like in this coun- 
try of ours and you will see it is not true, this anti-Semitism 
allegation. It is only part of the propaganda battle now 
being waged to divert people's attention." 


The picture on the wall is of Lenin, in a tight collar and 
watching down. The official is rising from behind the desk. 
A peasant strength in his handshake to greet you. I say peas- 
ant because most of these men and women who run the 
Soviet Union today, they or their fathers and mothers were 
peasants. And they still hold a peasant strength in their 
handgrips and their faces are wide and open and unaffected 
as their eyes, there are centuries of plough handling in the 
direct honesty of their handgrips. 

All over Russia, the Soviet Union, there are people who 
are not all that old, you know, who were born on a land- 
owner's estate, and their fathers and mothers were illiterate 
peasants. Now those people are doing things in positions 
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of responsibility like Alexander Timoshenko who I'd met 
in Makeyevka in the Ukraine, head of an institute of 700 
scientists. Does anybody genuinely imagine that these 
people are waiting for the day when someone will put them 
back in the position they were bom in, those flat-earthers 
in the West who do say that they do believe that the Soviet 
people are only just waiting for the day they can embrace 
again those old 'freedoms'? 

Here I was at the very last mine I was to see in Soviet 
Russia, not far from the town of Belovo, and it's called the 
'50th Anniversary of the October Revolution'. 

Ivan Litvin an ex-peasant collective farmer, now this 
mine's director, rose up from behind his desk. Ivan's face, 
the honest blue eyes, is that of an Ukrainian who has come 
to work. all the way here now in Siberia. And which he has 
come to love dearly. On the top of some filing cabinets in 
Ivan Litvin's office were some more of those vast mastodon 
tusks, thick as tree trunks, that can be picked up just below 
ground in the taiga. 

Belovo, the near-by town, has a population of 160,000 
people and has been concerned with mining since as long 
ago as 1851 and was the place where the first mine was 
sunk in the Kuzbas. The sound of the blast made the taiga 
echo. A drum-bang shock that lifted all the birds off the 
trees. 

Along the bare ridge where the trees had been cut down, 
another of those mighty excavator machines came cramping 
along. 

Five hundred pounds of explosive, lowered down into 
holes that had been drilled vertically in the taiga ground, 
had just blasted off. Now the machines were coming forward 
to start taking their first steely bites into the pulverised 
broken rock, shattered by the blast. Machines biting away 
the rock to get down at the coal. 

The ridge in the taiga was ten miles long. 

A man-made valley. Siberia's '50th Anniversary of the 
October Revolution' open-cast mine. 

Just one mine. It was as wide and deep and long as a 
whole South Wales mining valley. 


The 'Leningrad', a modern hotel 
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Drastic and simple mining. Instead of sinking pit 
shafts and then burrowing tunnels hither and thither to find 
the coal, here these vast machines and mighty methods 
simply cut the taiga up into valleys. After the trees have 
been cleared away, the top soil is blasted away using water- 
cannons of the hydro-monitor style; then the deep holes are 
drilled down into the bared sandstone rock: each hole is 
tamped with the explosive, blasted off, and then the giant 
excavators trundle in to eat away the broken rock and eat 
up the coal seams. Three times cheaper than any ordinary 
mining. Four times higher production. 

I ate the Siberian favourite fare of pickled forest 
mushrooms as I relaxed in the home of one of the operators 
of these taiga excavating machines near the man-made sea 
of Belovo. 

Ivan Batalov, excavator operator, forked more pickled 
mushrooms onto my plate in his semi-detached house that 
he owns at the mine settlement; his wife Valentina worked 
in a local kindergarten. They had a new car and had just 
bought a new TV-set. He had a small dacha as well. 

"Our coal goes from here as far as Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, even to Japan," said the director of the '50th An- 
niversary' open-cast mine. 

"We have our own workers' settlement near here," said 
Litvin. "We've planted 20,000 new trees there now . . . the 
workers plant them themselves in their spare time." The 
mine has its own kindergartens, a sanatorium and at the 
mine work Russian-born Germans and Tajiks as well as 
many other nationalities of the Union. 

He loved so much the great beauty of the taiga. 

"And you, too," he told me, "you must stay at our mine 
holiday camp that is out in the taiga." 

He drove me out into the taiga where the grass in the 
clearings between the trees was getting greener day by day 
and now nearly all the snow was gone. 

The holiday camp of the '50th Anniversary Mine' was 
as good as I had come to expect after travelling across the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets take the business of rest after 
work very seriously indeed. The holiday camps are not con- 
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sidercd as a perk or a luxury but as a right. In some Russian 
mines a study is being made of rest periods in relation to 
the bionic rhythm patterns. "You know," as a Russian coal- 
mining official explained it to me, "how we all have a high 
and a low peak of energy, both intellectual and physical, 
each day. Here we try to work out the pattern for each 
miner, it varies with everybody of course, so as to enable 
that miner to work most efficiently and to his own comfort. 

From the sun-balcony of my room at the '50th Anniver- 
sary' holiday camp, I could see the fire going out of the 
Siberian sky as the sun went down. The green silence of the 
taiga sounded like the sea in the dry afternoon breeze that 
swayed the tops of the trees. 

The taiga can be dangerous, as everyone will warn you: 
it is virtually featureless and, unless you are a local, once 
in the trees and you can consider yourself lost. And there 
are the wolves. Looking here too for the sick and lonely 
animal to doctor and enforce the frost-hard law of the taiga 
that says only the healthiest can survive. Even the Siberian 
domestic dogs look like wolves: husky tails, and the red 
eyes, and a bluish sable cast of coat. 

The sweetest smells of sap and sun-warmed earth were 
rising now: the taiga was stirring into flower and under the 
pine cones littering the forest floor there were taiga flowers 
bursting up. In all the explosive colours of Siberian spring. 

On the broad snow-fed Siberian lake near the holiday 
camp, the off-duty miners were fishing, their faces lit by the 
sun; and across from the village and swimming the mile- 
wide steely colour of the lake, each morning a convoy of 
geese, with their little ones, the goslings, swimming in the 
middle of them, would swim across the lake and landing on 
the other side stood flapping their wings to the rising sun, 
then wandered off and out of sight over the horizon; till, 
at the end of the day, and with the red beacon of the sun 
to guide them again, they would swim the width of the lake 
again, coming back home. 

In the evening, when the sun goes down, the dogs begin 
to bark, and mile after mile echoing and answering each 
other from villages that skirt the edge of the taiga; the dogs 
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are barking the forest at bay: trying to keep up a communal 
courage, barking the forest back, as if they fear that some 
time perhaps the forest will come back to claim its own 
and the clearings at the forest's edge that have been won by 
axe and gun and bulldozer. 

As the eye of the sun went down behind the trees 
and the night wind rose there was the single crack of a 
hunter's rifle sounding out in the forest and the tree tops 
whispered in the night wind that was coming, and then the 
silence of the forest closed again over all. 

The sun was gone. As the night turned really black the 
dogs fell silent and retired with their tails between their 
legs to their chained kennels to hope for dawn. 

The taiga is dangerous: why, only last year, the Siberians 
told me, a workman from this village near the holiday camp 
here had wandered off into the taiga to smoke a cigarette 
one afternoon; and he never came back. They had looked 
for him for weeks: no sign. It was only this spring that they 
found some bones, some clothes, and a watch. 

One day I went to see a real Mishka, the Bear. 

Mishka was living in a bus depot near Belovo. The 
taiga starts just outside it. 

"We call all our bears Mikhail Ivanovich -Mishka for 
short," said the bus depot director. "And we call the females 
Maria Ivanovna." 

While we prepared some presents to take to Mishka - a 
bottle of lemonade, a pound of chocolates-the bus depot 
director described how one day he'd been hunting out in the 
taiga and in a clearing he had come upon this black bear 
cub no bigger than a poodle. 

"I threw my coat over him and he started playing with 
that. So I took him home with me. . ." 

Mikhail Ivanovich, the little Siberian bear, now lived 
here in the bus depot yard: feeding on the left-overs of din- 
ners in the workers' canteen, he had got used to crying out 
for his food as soon as the bus depot whistle blew at lunch- 
time. 

We went out to the yard to meet Mikhail Ivanovich. He 
waddled forward to greet us on his short wrestler's legs. 
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In two years since the bus depot director had picked him 
up and brought him home under his arm, Mikhail Ivanovich 
had grown heavier than the weight of two heavyweight box- 
ers: already over 400 pounds, by the time he stopped 
growing he was going to be 1,000 pounds and eleven feet 
tall. 

Mikhail Ivanovich was already eight feet tall: sitting 
there on his broad and beary bottom, he awaited us. His 
round furry ears were cocked forward like a calf's. His fore- 
arms, all matted with thick black hair like an Astrakhan 
rug, were strong enough to smash down walls, and bunched 
at the ends with claws the size of polished black commando 
knives fit to rip a man gullet to crutch. In his head, a cal- 
culating eye watched us approach. "Mikhail Ivanovich I" 
The director opened the top of a bottle. Mishka, the Medved, 
took it from him between his two paws and drank thirstily. 

"Beer? Sometimes we give him beer. But never vodka. 
That would be too dangerous. . ." 

Mishka ate the chocolates one by one but without taking 
off the paper wrapping, bears don't believe in such nonsense 
and anyway paper tastes just as nice. As he chewed enjoy- 
ably he showered us with milky thick gobbets of his bear's 
saliva. 

While his cage was being cleaned he would come out in 
the bus depot yard and amble about between the workmen 
and helping them mend their buses. Once he did wander as 
far as the street outside and two Siberians happened to be 
going down the street and one of them looked behind him, 
and said: "Don't look now, but I think there's a bear follow- 
ing us—" The other Siberian had laughed and said: "You 
must be drunk," and then he'd looked over his own shoul- 
der, and they'd both run for their lives. 

But Mishka had only been puzzled when these two 
people wouldn't speak to him and he'd ambled back to the 
bus depot and his own friends. It might have been kinder, 
they said, to have left Mishka out in the taiga, but he cannot 
go back to the forest now. Mother Nature has turned her 
back on him. She did that the moment he decided to play 
with the bus depot director's coat instead of running off 
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into the forest as any bear cub should. If he was taken into 
the forest now, the bus director explained, Mishka wouldn't 
stay there: and he would come out of the forest to look for 
people, who he now believed to be his own people. And that 
would be the end of him. Because people wouldn't realise he 
is a tame bear and they would kill him. Now they were busy 
instead looking for a Maria Ivanovna for him to keep him 
company. 

"There is a tame Masha-a. Maria Ivanovna who has 
been brought up in a village not far off," explained the di- 
rector. 

This spring, Masha was nearly drowned. When the melt- 
ing snows caused such a flood and it washed through her 
village and all the domestic animals had climbed up on the 
roofs of the houses and sat there waiting to be rescued. 
Pigs, chickens, goats, cats, all together. And as soon as the 
first rescue boats had appeared the animals had got in the 
boats one by one even though they had never seen a boat 
before in their lives. Not in a scramble. But in an orderly 
queue. "They are not fools, you know/' said a Siberian. 
"Animals, they understand." 

But who could rescue Masha the Bear? The she-bear had 
broken out of her cage. Terrified by the rising water, she 
stood roaring on the roof of a house. Everybody was afraid 
to go near her. One man plucked up enough courage to try. 
He rowed near enough for the bear to climb down into his 
rowing boat. Imagine it. An eleven foot tall black Siberian 
bear climbing into a small rowing boat, the grateful bear 
sitting in the stem, and the man rowing for dear life. 

In the swirling water the bear had changed position and 
the boat tipped over. 

When the bear surfaced everybody could see the man 
was gone. 

Then they saw that the bear had seized him. She had 
seized him in her teeth and was swimming, bringing him 
ashore like a retriever dog. They were both dragged out 
and given a hot meal. There are a thousand true bear stories 
in the taiga like that. Only if he is woken up from his winter 
hibernation accidentally is a bear dangerous: then he goes 
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shatoon, wandering about in a daze and unable to get back 
to sleep again. Dangerous to anybody, anything, that crosses 
his path. 

Shatoon means 'the wanderer' in Russian: when a bear 
goes shatoon. 

Interestingly, tame bears like Mikhail Ivanovich and 
Maria Ivanovna do not hibernate at all in the wintei as 
other bears do. Masha and Mishka stay awake all the year 
round. But they change their coats from black in winter to 
a brown in summer. 

Mikhail Ivanovich's Little Father, the bus depot director, 
was built on bear pattern himself, wide of body and reso- 
lute of eye; his chest was ablaze with military campaign 
decorations from the war. 

"During the war, I was in the army and my unit was 
fighting outside Leningrad. On a night patrol I crept up on 
this German and I jumped on top of him and he was under 
me on the ground, but then as I was about to knife him, he 
said: 'I am not a German, I'm a Pole. I have four daughters, 
don't kill me.' I couldn't, I couldn't drive in the knife then. 
So I took him back with me as a prisoner. 

"You see, even in the midst of suffering and death-an 
appeal for mercy touches our hearts." 

Driving back along the roads to the holiday camp in the 
taiga, the sun was a red hot circle behind a vast white power 
station that was only one of those that run here on the 
Siberian coal, and then the car swept on past a Siberian 
cattle ranch. A woman with a stock-whip cracked the leath- 
ery snake of it across the circle of the sun; dust, a Western 
cowboy dust, and cattle lowing. The gophers that had 
peeped from the burrows on the Saur Mogila battlefield 
were the same kind that were peeping from the holes on 
Siberian land now, and coming out in the setting sun to sit- 
up-and-beg outside their holes. And then the sun switched 
off and darkness fell on the taiga. 

"It is the custom in our country," said Ivan Litvin, direc- 
tor of the '50th Anniversary' Mine, "that before people take 
the road they should sit a while." 
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Big-framed, Ivan Litvin, sat; and then his eyes closed 
over with a spiritual quietness. He looked at the floor. 

As he sat there I thought how much he looked like a 
big honest British miner: one of those from Lanarkshire in 
Scotland, perhaps; or he could have been from the Mansfield 
pits of England; or a Welshman from the South Wales 
anthracite valleys. I remembered the words of Boris Seva- 
styanov back there in the Donbas: "Miners are the same the 
world over, aren't they?" 

Ivan Litvin was on his feet again. His eyes lit in the 
smile. The bright-blue eyes. The tough and honest face 
seamed and sunburnt by taiga frosts and suns. 

"Do svidanya ." The large dry handshake. 

The Russian custom was done. We had sat, and meditat- 
ed, for a while before parting. 

"Do svidanya. Till we see each other again." 

The stars over the taiga night were still sparkling as 
we headed back for Kemerovo; and then, while we were still 
on the road, dawn switched on opal and ultramarine colours 
first, and then, very quickly, the curtains over the green- 
black of forest were twitched aside and dawn was here. 

Flying back to the west, high over the taiga, first the 
taiga forests and the mighty rivers moved back and out of 
sight from under the airplane's wings; then hours and hours 
after that the sight of more forests, and more lakes, and 
more forests and lakes and more forests again and then the 
skimming sight of the river Volga blue ribboning in summer 
haze down there below and then more lakes and forests. 

Leningrad. June. And when I got up out of bed in my 
Leningrad hotel I thought it was still snowing. But now, 
instead, the air was only filled with drifting poplar tree 
seeds. They were over the battleship Avrora that lay an- 
chored on the river Neva, the Avrora that had fired the first 
shot which heralded the assault on the Winter Palace. I 
looked at the Avrora and thought how it was here in the 
time of the Revolution when the life of the people was so 
miserable they had to have something better, and now they 
had it, and everything was getting better and better all the 
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time, and people were developing every day and in every 
way. And they still don't have it as perfect as they want it 
but they are trying to make it better. But in the Astoria 
Hotel in Leningrad, there spoke to me a thin angular man, 
black hair intellectually threaded with grey hung fashion- 
ably to his shoulders, he showed white teeth that had 
obviously had the best in expensive American dentistry. He 
had been in Leningrad a few days and now was flying back 
to Paris. 

"I'm a Professor of Law," he told me and he was interest- 
ed in some complicated way with the cause of the dissidents. 
And human rights. 

I told him it must be very hard to convince Russians 
that they ought to take dissidents seriously when those 
dissidents are expecting the West to be champions of human 
rights and when in the West we were guilty of tacit support 
of apartheid, detention without trial or charge, when we or 
our politicians had supported the war in Vietnam— and could 
I go on? 

But he interrupted me. "Yes," he said, knee casually 
crossed over the other, "but it's still better than it is here." 

Even with massive unemployment increasing, the lack 
of social security, of the guarantee of a roof over one's head, 
exploitation of poverty accepted as inevitable in Western 
society? 

"Yes, but there's something sick here," the American 
persisted, his worried eyes had turned up to the ceiling. 
"What," he asked me, "about the Jews here, who were 
trying to leave the country and-" 

I did mention that I had, indeed, met quite a number 
of Jewish citizens here in this country in the time I had 
been here. I had travelled to Moscow, the Ukraine, Kazakh- 
stan and Siberia, and all those Jews I had met, some of them 
in prominent positions, had dismissed the charges of Soviet 
anti-Semitism as rubbish. 

"Then they must have arranged for some specially 
picked Jews for you to speak to," the American countered 
knowingly. 

In that case, I said, they would have to have specially 
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prepared at least 10,000 Jewish Soviet citizens across a 4,000 
mile panoramic sweep of the Union just in case I should 
happen to speak to any one of them. 

The American did not answer. He blinked his eyes. But 
he leaned back in his comfortable Hotel Astoria chair. He 
was leaving for Paris tonight. And he was a Professor of 
Law. He was one of those human beings who desired a 
campaign of some sort to be associated with to fire the 
adrenalin into his blood. And damned if he was going to 
let anyone take that away from him, he needed his dissi- 
dents. 

There was still, the American was glad to say, free- 
dom-in the West. If there were grim wrongs they could be 
shown in public to be wrong. 

"You mean like Watergate?" I said. 

He showed his teeth, laughed. "Yah, but it, Watergate, 
hasn't made all that kind of a difference because it's only 
been a kind of an exercise, just for the American public 
to think: 'Well, everything's okay.' But I know there's still 
telephone tapping and hotel room bugging and mail open- 
ing." He ran a hand through his Jesus Christ Superstar hair. 
"All over the USA right now." 

He considered for a moment. "But there s still a bit 
more freedom there." 

"Yes," I said, I supposed he meant that kind of freedom 
in a society that says: There is equal freedom for a rich 
man as well as a poor man to eat dry crusts and sleep out 
under bridges. 

There was another tourist, in American clothes, sitting 
opposite me in the Astoria Hotel, almost in the shadow of 
the Winter Palace, at breakfast. "Yeah. I'm Russian," he 
smiled slowly over his coffee. "I was born here in Lenin- 
grad. I was lost in 1918. I fetched up in Brooklyn. 

"I had a liquor store in New York till last year. Hold- 
ups. Shootings." He cut the air tiredly with one finger over 
his coffee cup. "I sold up and got cut. 

"I live in Miami now. I come back here coupla times a 
year. I've got family here. My family's still here. Sisters, 
brother. 
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"They don't know they're born." He smiled. "They get 
everything free. Rents so low. They don't have to pay any- 
thing in doctor fees. Just pick up a phone, call a doctor. 
Costs 'em nothin'. 

"Sure, they might have had things a bit tough a few 
years ago. But they're doin' pretty good now, you know. 
Sure are. 

"Some people do leave this country. People always do. 
Grass on the next hill always looks greener." He smiled 
greyly. "But I can tell you one thing. Those people they'd 
soon be askin' to come back. They would. 

"They wouldn't like things outside this country. They 
wouldn't like the culture, they wouldn't like the way things 
are. They wouldn't like things the way they are in the capi- 
talist world." The American drank his coffee very slowly. 
"And they'd soon be askin' to come back." 

* «• * 

I had seen Russia, the Soviet Union. I shall always re- 
member the easy ‘Zdvasste of strangers' greetings on the 
boulevards; the serious interest of talk and the cheap good 
meals in corner cafes with the vinegar taste of best rye 
bread; and the fierce sad pride of the memory of the war 
years, and all those other years too-"when ordinary people 
had great destinies"; the quiet confidence of a people going 
in good direction. 
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